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ITH paper wings patched to their shoul- 

WV ders by sealing wax, a certain number of 

American pacifists are trying to reach 
Utopia by the Icarian method. They are hoisting 
the United States toward the sun without consider- 
ing the impending return to earth. They assume 
that complete disarmament, without reference to 
the armament of any other power, is the direct 
route to peace, that a naval building program which 
calls for sixteen ships is better than one which calls 
for seventy-one and a program allowing no ships at 
all the height of discretion. With this in mind they 
have already browbeaten Congress to sixteen; it is 
now their intention to proceed farther in their slide 
down the scale. They are endeavoring to engineer a 
filibuster which will prevent the Senate, in whose 
hands the Naval Appropriations bill now rests, from 
getting around to passing it. 

When Senator Hale, chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, rose the other day to bring the 
Naval bill to the floor, a coterie of his colleagues, 
evidently moved to interference by the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, entered vigorous 
objections which had the effect of sending the mea- 
sure back to the closet. Since the Senate is running 


into a snag as the session ends, it will take quick and 
dexterous work to keep the bill from neglect. 

THE INDEPENDENT has already set forth its view 
in the matter. The Wilbur-Coolidge program, calling 
for seventy-one ships, was not excessive. It was not 


- an extortionate program, but one which would show 


Great Britain that the United States was willing to 
build to parity if she, Great Britain, refused to 
consider further limitation. Thesixteen-ship program 
to which it boiled down was inadequate for this 
purpose, but at least a step in the right direction. 
No program at all would be not a contribution to 
peace, but, under present circumstances, an invita- 
tion to Europe to count the United States out of the 
disarmament situation altogether. Lacking ships to 
bargain with, the United States would have but a 
feeble voice in the work for further naval limitation. 
The National Council for the Prevention of War 
and other organizations of its ilk are visionary and 
altogether impractical in their flight. Their aim is 
identical with ours, and with them we have no dif- 
ference as to purpose. Upon the question of method, 
however, there is a discrepancy which cannot be 
mended so long as they persist, unmindful of facts, 
in striving to defeat an adequate naval program. 
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A Speculation on Speculations 
LITICAL speculations which raise and lower 


hopes, which make and unmake candidates, 
which keep the people guessing and the politicians 
on tenterhooks, are stuff upon which our news- 
papers thrive during the course of a Presidential 
campaign. In the hands of a skilled correspondent, a 
casual remark dropped from the lips of some 
political high priest forms the basis of an elaborate 
theory proving who will be elected and why. A 
plain statement from a candidate may be given not 
less than a halfdozen interpretations. In the present 
year the ingenious interpreters are aided by the 
fact that some of the Sanhedrin are men of few 
words, men who say vital and ambiguous things in 
twelve words and fourteen syllables and then say 
no more. Two columns of inference, and the state- 
ment appears far more ambiguous than it actually is. 
First we had the President’s terse disclaimer 
issued from Rapid City. Enough has been written 
of it to fill the bulk of an encyclopedia, and — as 
witness this paragraph — the end is not yet. A few 
days ago we were given the unexpected pronounce- 
ment of Secretary Mellon of the Treasury, in Phil- 
adelphia. His colleague, Secretary Hoover, seemed 
to him “to come closest to the standard that we 
have set for the Presidency.” Excellently clear, 
until it develops that the Pennsylvania delegation, 
which Mr. Mellon is supposed to carry in his vest 
pocket, will go to Kansas City uninstructed. Then 
vast uncertainty, prodigious tongue waggings, grave 
shakings of the head, portentous viewings with 
alarm. A stratagem from Pittsburgh: only a smoke 
screen. Mr. Mellon is not really for Hoover; he is 
kindling bright campfires to hide his escape into 
the political night. The newspapers devote columns 
to such palaver. 
Our own speculation is that speculation is un- 


necessary. Mr. Mellon has said he is for Hoover, - 


ergo, he is for Hoover. In good time the Pennsyl- 
vania convention votes, seventy-nine in number, 
will go to the Secretary of Commerce. If not, 
nothing in political life makes any sense at all. 


Wars Are Over 


DANISH gentleman, His Excellency, General 

Frits Holm, First Duke of Kolachine (a 
Montenegran title), Chamberlain of the Count of 
Coserta, Envoy Extraordinary of the Republic of 
San Marino to the inauguration of President 
Harding, and the proud possessor of fifty glittering 
decorations from various opéra bouffe Governments, 
has recently published a projected law to prevent 
war among nations. General Frits’ autobiography 
may strike one as a record of applied opportunism 
and his titles and decorations as a laborious collec- 
tion of third-rate rhinestones andfjsilver, but his 


in part and verbatim, as follows: 


BE IT NOW RESOLVED: 

That, in case this Nation at any time becomes involved 
in armed conflict or war with another nation, or faction of 
another nation, whether for aggressive, repressive, im- 
perialistic, defensive, or other purpose, the following 
measures shall, within ten hours after the beginning of 
hostilities and/or the formal declaring of war, be carried 
into effect, to wit: 

A: There shall be enlisted as simple soldiers or simple 
sailors, with rank of privates, in the Nation’s armed forces on 
land (although only in the infantry shock-troops), or at 
sea (although only for service on board submarines), or in 
the air, for the earliest possible participation in actual 
hostilities against the enemy under fire, the following 

ons: 

1: the Head of the State, if male, whether president or 
monarch, 

2: all male blood-relatives of the Head of State, having 
attained the age of sixteen years, 

3: all civilian officials, and military, naval, and air 
officers, attached to the household of the Head of State, 

4: the Prime Minister and other Secretaries of State, as 
well as all Under- and Assistant Secretaries of State, of the 
government, except the Secretary of State for Peace, 
hereinafter mentioned, 

5: all Representatives, elected by the Nation for legis- 
lative work, videlicet: all members of parliamentary or 
congressional bodies, of both lower and upper houses, 
except such members as voted openly against said armed 
conflict or war, 

6: all bishops and prelates, or ecclesiastics of similar rank, 
of the Nation’s Christian and other Churches, whether 
State Churches or no. 

The above enlistments as privates are for the duration 
of the armed conflict or war and are enforced in disregard 
of the individual’s age and/or condition of health, upon 
which the military medical officers will pass after enlistment. 

B: There shall be enlisted as simple nurses or servants 
in the medical auxiliaries of the army, and for service only 
at the front, as near actual hostilities under fire as dressing- 
stations and/or field-hospitals are established, the follow- 
ing persons: 

7: the Head of the State, if female, 

8: all female blood-relatives of the Head of State having 
attained the age of sixteen years; and all male relatives 
according to A-2, as well as her consort, 

g: all female officials, attached to the household of the 
Head of State, and all male functionaries according to A-3, 

10: all present wives, all daughters of present marriages, 
and all sisters, provided said women are entitled to vote 
“< Tr elections, of the persons mentioned under A- 

1-6). 


To replace the valuable functionaries drafted by 
the above clauses various Secretaryships of State 
for Peace, Defense, and so on, are created whose 
incumbents automatically replace the fire-eating 
officials and female relatives drafted into storm 
battalions and front-line service. There is something 
in the Duke of Kolachine’s suggestion. The writer 
recalls vividly a most unpleasant dugout near the 
Chemin des Dames which in December, 1917, 
seemed to be receiving the undivided attention 0 
the German artillery forces on the western front. 
His companion in the entirely inadequate shelter 





proposed law is worthy of consideration. It reads, 
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- was.a French soldier, a Parisian paper hanger in 


civil life, who, at a particularly foul stage of the 
bombardment, spat with rage and disgust, remark- 
ing: “If Poincaré and Wilson and Lloyd George and 
the Kaiser were in this hole now, the war would 
stop in ten minutes.” He may have exaggerated the 
importance of individuals, but, at any rate, General 
Holm can count on two supporters for his proposal. 


A Kingdom for a Horse 


fiona patient city of Chicago — that unobserved 
group of “solid citizens” which is walked on by 
politicians, gangsters, holdup men, and William 


Hale Thompson — has been subjected to a new - 


indignity. While giving receptions, buying roses to 
shower from airplanes, organizing political clubs, 
and preparing new slogans for future campaigns, 
Master Thompson forgot about the city treasury, 
and so did the treasurer. In consequence, Chicago 
awoke one morning with hardly enough ready cash 
to provide for the removal of dead animals from the 
streets. Did the city administration worry? Not for 
long. It clapped on a sudden and heavy assessment 
for real-estate owners, provided penalties for those 
who did not come across in double-quick time, and 
watched the funds roll in. The deceased horses and 
cats, if any had accumulated, were carted away or 
dumped into the river, the wheels of municipal 
government continued to turn, dripping oil, and the 
grandiloquent Thompson and his city council had 
done a day’s work. 

Perhaps this time the All-American Builder is 
building too much on quicksand. When the elec- 
torate finds its pocketbook raided, it may lose 
completely its bovine complacency. The builder has 
some three years left. If the remainder of his term 
is as Javish as his first, it may be necessary to tear 
down Grant’s Monument and Saint Gaudens’ Lin- 
coln in Lincoln Park, and hammer their bronze into 
municipal collection plates, for the sum allotted by 
the city budget for the removal of dead animals is 
$56,000 per annum. 


Those Mural Hieroglyphics 


A an aftermath of the recent peasant uprising in 
Roumania comes the trial by court-martial of 
three Roumanian newspapermen, representatives 
of foreign journals, charged with high treason. The 
specific offense held against them is the reporting 
that a peasant army was marching on the capital, 
Bucharest. This would not be remarkable if the re- 
port were false, but when it is admitted that the 
story was true, that’ several thousand men and 
women were actually on the march through Tran- 
sylvania, it seems somewhat absurd. But it is not 
absurd in Roumania. The Government imposes a 
stern censorship and woe be to him who breaks it. 


At the death of Ion Bratianu the lid was clamped 
down, and such dispatches as went through were 
profusely watered. The complaint of the Peasant 
party has been strangled in the same way. } 

At the bottom of government censorship lies 
always the intention of destroying opposition and 
keeping the people quiet by keeping them in ignor- 
ance. The three best examples of this system today 
do not indicate that it is altogether successful. In 
Italy the system is working in orderly fashion, 
principally because of the popularity of Il Duce. 
In Russia it is riding on square wheels, but managing 
to bump along. In Roumania, on the other hand, it 
is approaching a crisis which the regency, the 
oligarchy, and the Carolist outcasts seem equally 
unable to avoid. If Bratianu sees the handwriting 
on the wall, he will allow the three journalists 
to go scot-free. 


Another Leaf on the Branch 


lori Secretary Kellogg’s declaration that his 
antiwar treaty in no way restricts the right of 
self-defense, Europe has looked with new favor upon 
it. The decision of the British House of Lords to 
undertake “‘prompt and favor- 
able” consideration of it is a 
good indication of the way opin- 
ion is going. Despite his uncer- 
tain method of procedure, the 
Secretary of State is obtaining 
results in his difficult but com- 
mendable project. With the 
right of self-defense admitted 
in the treaty, members of the 
League of Nations and of the 
Locarno pact may find a way to accept it without 
denouncing their previous obligations. 

One way of accomplishing this is the inclusion 
of all League powers in the new treaty. Then, if a 
League power is involved in war, the Kellogg 
treaty becomes automatically inoperative and the 
League is free to impose sanctions. Without this 
arrangement cases might arise in which a nation 
was pledged by the League to make war, and by 
the Kellogg treaty to remain at peace. 

Europe’s attentive ear seems to be lent because 
Europe is interested in entering into closer ties with 
the United States. If the United States will not 
strengthen the League by joining it, she can at least 
enter the League orbit through an arrangement of 
her own. When she looks around for machinery to 
make the Kellogg plan more than a vague wish she 
will naturally look more carefully at the League and 
its structure. 

Eventually Secretary Kellogg must submit his 
ideas to the Senate, and then will come the time for 
an exact exposition of their relation to the League 
and its obligations. It may well be a time of wailing 
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and gnashing of teeth. If the Senate doubts the 
plan at any point it will begin its clarification of 
reservations, which in past instances has led directly 
to nullification. 


Japan’s Nicaragua 


EN. TAN YEN-KAI, orthographically a 

difficult gentleman, has requested President 
Coolidge to make known “the attitude of the 
American Government and people” toward the 
battle between Chinese and Japanese troops at 
Tsinan. As a member of the Chinese Nationalist 
party, the general wastes little sympathy on Japan. 
He refers to the slaughter in Tsinan and the move- 
ment of Japanese forces into the Shantung penin- 
sula as “this grave situation created by Japan.” 
He seems to think that Japan is contemplating 
another penetration of the peninsula from which 
she withdrew six years ago at the urging of the other 
powers. He seems to visualize the United States 
again in the réle of mediator. 

As a matter of fact, there is little or no evidence 
to show that Japan is intent upon conquest, or 
that the United States need be called upon as 
mediator in Shantung. Japan holds by international 
agreement the Shantung railways. Quite possibly 
she would like to regain possession of the whole 
peninsula, but the mere knowledge of the effect 
seizure would have on Great Britain and the 
United States is enough to keep her from employing 
it. Japan states clearly that she has dispatched 
reénforcements to Shantung only to defend her 
citizens and property. She professes no interest in 
the Chinese civil war except to protect her nationals. 
She is certainly in Shantung by as much right as the 
United States is in Nicaragua. 

The Nationalist army going north toward Peking 
was, like other Chinese armies, an irresponsible, 
undisciplined pack of men. It was savagely anti- 
foreign and predisposed toward looting. When this 
menacing disorganization entered Tsinan, Chiang 
Kai-shek, its nominal leader, promised that there 
would be no disturbance. Unfortunately, Chiang 
was no more able to control his rabble than a 
meteorologist is able to control a tornado. Who 
fired the first shot may be a matter of dispute, but 
there is no question that the Chinese were the real 
aggressors. Theirs were the atrocities, and theirs is 
the responsibility for the heavy loss of life. It is 
hard to agree with Gen. Tan Yen-kai that “we 
have, throughout, exercised the utmost restraint.” 

So long as antiforeign feeling runs high in Shan- 
tung, Japan is justified in keeping troops there. The 
test of her sincerity will come at the time for with- 
drawal, just as the sincerity of the United States 
will be measured when an orderly election has been 
held in Nicaragua and it comes time for the return 
of our Marines. 


This Weather Business 


EATHER men from sixteen nations, experts 
who can sense a rainstorm three weeks before 
it gathers and diagnose a sky without looking at it, 
have met in Paris to plan for elaborate forecasting 
of meteorological conditions over the Atlantic. 
Their purpose is to organize a weather bureau for 
the aid of transatlantic flyers. They are looking 
forward to the day when air voyages from New 
York to Paris will be week-end picnics for the family, 
and round-trip tickets will sell at a reduced rate. 
The weather men, used to dealing in wide horizons, 
are far ahead of the flying game, but their activities 
may help to make transoceanic air routes feasible. 
But, unfortunately, our weather men are not 
always reliable. Though they throw themselves 
heart and soul, barometrically, intellectually, and 
thermometrically into their work, a thunderstorm 
looms up behind the back fence, a cold wave comes 
bristling along when it is not anticipated, or a good 
hot sizzling day gets mixed up in March, and they 
are thrown completely off balance. This erratic 
behavior must be cured if a transatlantic aviator 
is to feel altogether confident when he gets the 
“fair weather” sign. 


“The Tongues of Men” 


A SWEDISH philologist, Prof. R. E. Zachris- 
son, has reached the conclusion that English is 
on the way to becoming the language of the world. 
He points out that it is understood by some 200,- 
000,000 people, widely scattered, whereas Espe- 
ranto, most formidable of the artificial “universal” 
tongues, is mastered by but a few hundred thousand. 
As for other natural languages, statistics indicate 
that German is spoken by more than 120,000,000, 
Russian by more than 90,000,000, French by more 
than 60,000,000. The total number of languages or 
dialects is put at 3,424. 

English has a formidable lead, but, considering the 
surprising number of tongues, it does not seem likely 
that it will gain predominance for a span of cen- 
turies, if ever. Quite possibly it will pass into the 
limbo of ancient languages without ever approach- 
ing universality. Where is Greek, once the tongue of 
scholars and merchants? Where Latin? If school 
children some centuries hence are called upon to 
master English, they are to be pitied. 

But after all, English is bound to have an ascend- 
ancy throughout the Twentieth Century. It is 
rapidly becoming the language of international 
trade, and with two great nations, extensive traders, 
employing it, it is in no danger of languishing. 
English, or for that matter German or Russian or 
French, is more likely to persist than Esperanto, to 
which no nation is committed and for the success of 
which all would have to lose their own tongues. 
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Prohibition in Its Place 


Presidential campaign. Hide it under the 

platform, send it on a vacation, find it an in- 
visible cloak, lock it in the skeleton closet, bury 
it in ambiguity, but never let a thought of it defile 
our upright candidates. Its 
presence in the political house 
is particularly embarrassing to 
Governor Smith, who is more 
identified with it than any other 
contestant now on the premises. 
He cannot get rid of it if he 
would; and should he by some 
means seek to evade it, he 
would appear in a light of 
hypocrisy. To run on a dry 
platform would be to play false with himself. To 
stand on a wet platform might mean the disruption 
of his party. In searching an outlet from this dilemma 
the New York World calls attention to a highly 
commendable suggestion from the Women’s Dem- 
ocratic Union. The union, as reported by the 
World, proposes the following plank for the 
Democratic party: 


P'recsaensat is persona non grata in the 





Prohibition enforcement, though at present of 
overshadowing interest and importance everywhere 
in the country, is not a party issue. The Eighteenth 
Amendment was passed by a non-party vote in Con- 
gress on December 18, 1917. It was ratified by 
majorities in forty-six of the State Legislatures with- 
out regard to party affiliations. It was by a united 
vote of Republicans and Democrats that the Vol- 
stead Act was passed over President Wilson’s veto on 
October 28, 1919. 

The division upon prohibition today is similarly 
not upon party lines. It is sectional rather than poli- 
tical. Both Democrats and Republicans in certain 
areas are unchangeably wet; but Democrats and 
Republicans are unchangeably dry in certain other 
areas. The Democratic party, therefore, refuses to 
accept the question as a party issue. But, recognizing 
that the problem of stricter enforcement or modifica- 
tion or repeal of the Volstead Act engages the atten- 
tion of the electorate beyond any other public 
matter, and admitting the diversity of opinion within 
its own ranks, it calls upon all the nominees declaring 
themselves in favor of enforcement to define clearly 
what steps are practicable and possible to that end, 
and those declaring themselves in favor of modifica- 
tion or repeal similarly to define clearly what steps 
are practicable and possible to that end. 


In all the welter of discussion on the prohibition 
issue no clearer or more straightforward plan has 
been suggested. There has been no intelligent 
agreement in educated opinion on the question of 
prohibition itself, or on the problem of what, if any- 
thing, shall be done with it. Nor have any political 





leaders suggested a means by which either of the 
major parties may deal with it frankly without 
losing cohesion and becoming a house divided 
against itself. The accepted party procedure has 
become one of lying low and saying nothing. Despite 
the questionnaire invented by Senator William E. 
Borah and other inquisitorial devices more cun- 
ningly employed, the policy of the principal candi- 
dates has been one of side-stepping. Neither the 
Anti-Saloon forces nor the Constitutional Liberty 
League has been able to make progress. Neither 
takes pains to canvass more than its own side of the 
question. In the proposal of the Women’s Demo- 
cratic Union lies a way out. Recognize at once that 
prohibition cannot, under political circumstances, 
become the fetish of either party. Regard it for what 
it is, a sectional issue, and not one which parties can 
decide. Omit a prohibition plank in the platform, 
but, because of public interest in the matter, let the 
candidate state clearly and unmistakably his own 
personal stand. 

The union commends this plan specifically to the 
Democrats. It applies as well to the Republicans. 
The Republican party appears on the surface to be 
predominantly dry. A majority of its leaders seem to 
be personally dry. The Coolidge Administration is 
dry. There is not the same split which exists in the 
Democratic ranks. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
political honesty and in order to leave no doubt in 
the minds of the voters, a direct statement from the 
Republican standard bearer is desirable. If both 
parties were to adopt the plan, the prohibition 
question would, in so far as the campaign is involved, 
boil down to this: Neither party expresses an opinion 
as to the desirability or undesirability of prohibition. 
Neither proposes a wet or dry policy. But each of the 
two candidates has his personal conviction in the 
matter and has publicly stated it. From the con- 
viction of either candidate the voter may decide for 
himself what that candidate would be likely to do in 
office. The voter must consider, moreover, whether 
or not the prohibition issue will arrive at Washing- 
ton during the next four years, and, if it should, 
what chance a President would have to influence it 


in one direction or another. 


Under this method, a voter, if he is opinionated 
on the question of prohibition and votes for men 
rather than for parties, will let the candidates’ 
statements be his guide. Otherwise, he will vote as 
he would vote if prohibition were not on the boards. 
Politicians will read many objections into this ar- 
rangement. They are likely to hold, for one thing, 
that a candidate’s statement will override the party’s 
declaration that it does not consider prohibition a 
party issue. They will maintain, perhaps, that the 
people will be stampeded by a candidate’s statement 
and overflow party lines indiscriminately; they will 
fear an overflow in the direction of the opposition. 
But old dogs are just old dogs. 
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Private Smith versus Smith 
By Smith 


1M sizer pon of troops began imme- 
diately upon America’s declaration of war 
in 1917. That mobilization, in turn, set 
in motion another; that of the many welfare organi- 
zations throughout the country. The feverish efforts 
of these organizations first showed themselves in 
and near the city of Washington. Through the 
propaganda of these numerous welfare organiza- 
tions there grew up quickly throughout the country 
a pity-the-poor-boys-in-the-camps hysteria the like 
of which had never been seen. The Christian Service 
Commission of Civil War days had been active 
chiefly in the hospitals among the sick and wounded 
and had depended for its 


whose father is — or was until recently — one of 
the outstanding figures of the District of Columbia 
government, was one of those enlisted for service in 
camp entertainment. This young lady, in company 
with some of her friends, “put on” an entertainment 
for the soldiers at Fort Myer, Virginia, just across 
the Potomac River from Washington. As her part 
in the show, she did a hula-hula dance, in skirts 
that for that day were exceedingly revealing. In 
fact, she overstepped the bounds of modesty in her 
zeal; and this to such an extent that she performed 
before several hundred strange men in uniform in a 
costume and in a dance that I venture to say she 

would not a week previous 








personnel and its support 
largely upon the various 
existing religious denomi- 
nations and organizations. 
Apparently little or no at- 
tempt was made during 
that war to create new or- 
ganizations for furthering 
this work, and those already 
existing were content to 
function through the Chris- 
tian Service Commission. 


‘Is the country’s attitude toward the ex- 
service man still one of sympathy and helpful- 
ness ?”’ asks the author, himself a veteran of the 
Air Service who for ten years has been an in- 
valid as a result of war injuries, in recalling the 
‘‘welfare” hysteria of the war years a decade 
ago. Then nothing was too good for the soldier; 
now the veteran — the wounded veteran — is 
an object not even of pity, rather of open suspi- 
cion. What is the reason for our neglect of the 
men we sent away to die and become beroes? 
Is it because they did not all die, or because we 

are now too busy to bother with ex-heroes? 


have presented before a 
select group of her friends 
in the privacy of her own 
home. A few inches of silk- 
stockinged ankle then were 
more revealing than a few 
inches of bare thigh today. 
Some of the more level- 
headed realized that such a 
performance before a group 
of soldiers was scarcely to 
be called good prophylactic 
treatment, and the young 








But not so in 1917. Many 
religious denominations and 
a large number of other organizations demanded a 
separate autonomy in their work with the soldiers 
in the camps. As a consequence, the city of Wash- 
ington became a veritable hive of welfare work. The 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, the National Playground Association, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Jews, the American Library 
Association, and many other denominations, sects, 
and societies sent representatives to Washington to 
see to it that they were all represented in the camps 
under their own name and sign. Some of them, of 
course, were disappointed, and the story of the 
fight for supremacy among these various agencies 
would make an absorbing tale. It has no place here, 
however, except as it illustrates the popular attitude 
of 1917-18 toward the man in uniform. It is the 
marked contrast between this attitude and the 1928 
attitude toward the ex-soldier that I want to 
discuss here. 

Before leaving the subject of what went on in 
Washington — and elsewhere—and to what 
lengths this hysteria for the entertainment of service 
men was carried, I should cite just one instance: 
A certain young society woman of Washington, 


lady was taken to task 
about the affair. The next day she spent a tearful 
half hour in the office of my chief, and I am of the 
opinion that he explained in some detail the effect 
such a performance could be expected to produce. 


N short, the men in uniform were there to be 
served, and nothing was too good — or too bad 
— for them. We witnessed the interesting spectacle 
of organizations opposed to smoking — or at least 
decidedly unfavorable to it — passing out cigarettes 
to men in uniform. We saw dignified ministers of 
the gospel — whose last thought in 1916, say, was 
that they would ever be undignified — sacrifice 
their garb, their speech, and their manners because 
they thought “their boys” in uniform demanded it. 
Society women adopted a sweet if slightly patroniz- 
ing air and became “motherly” to uniformed men 
of the street. If a soldier liked palaver — and who 
doesn’t — then soldiering was an experience. 
When my class graduated from the School of 
Military Aéronautics at a certain Eastern uni- 
versity, we were ordered transferred immediately 
to the Air Service concentration camp at Camp 
Dick, Dallas, Texas, from which camp assignments 
were made to flying fields as vacancies occurred. 
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Our group made the trip in a special Pullman car 
attached to express trains of the Pennsylvania and 
M. K. & T. railroads. All along that route, no 
matter at what hour of the day or night the train 
halted, we were constantly being served by welfare 
organizations and even by individuals. And it 
should be borne in mind that our group was com- 

sed — with few exceptions — of young men from 
well-to-do families. Most of them were well able to 
buy their own cigarettes and chocolates. But no 
effort was made to differentiate between groups of 
service men. During the first evening I was down- 
town on the streets of Dallas four automobiles drew 
up to the curb and I was invited by the owners 
thereof to “‘come for a ride.” In that same evening 
I had also a street-extended invitation to a desirable 
dance. Indeed, it was said, “your Air Service uniform 
is a ticket of admission to anything in Dallas.” 

However, possibly the most convincing evidence 
of popular attitude toward the men in uniforms 
was the huge sums subscribed publicly for the 
support of the various welfare organizations. These 
sums indicate as nothing else can the widespread 
feeling of sympathy for and helpfulness toward the 
soldier. There wasn’t a hamlet in America that 
didn’t raise something for this purpose, and many 
exceeded their “quotas.” 

Roughly, ten years have passed since those hectic 
days. Is the country’s attitude toward the ex- 
service man still one of sympathy and helpfulness? 
For myself and my immediate friends I am obliged 
to answer emphatically in the negative. As a result 
of my war service I am tubercular, and I am obliged 
to remain in a certain section of the country noted 
for its climate, as are many other men similarly 
afflicted. Many of us have come to feel that letting 
it be known that we are ex-service men has written 
for us our social death warrants. 


bee why this is true I do not know. I am ready to 
admit that there are, without doubt, many ex- 
service men who at best are boors — just as there 
are boors outside the group. They are, of course, no 
better than they were in 1917. The point that pricks 
most, however, is that then the whole country was 
willing and even anxious to overlook a fellow’s 
shortcomings. Now the very term, “ex-service 
man,” has become one to excite suspicion. 

I suppose there is no group which finds it more 
difficult to maintain its equilibrium of normal life 
than the tubercular. It is comparatively easy to 
face death in a sudden emergency, but to know that 
down a not very long corridor of years death waits 
as surely as only death can do is a little unbalancing 
sometimes. If I may speak, therefore, for the large 
group of tubercular and otherwise permanently 
disabled ex-service men, I think the least we could 
ask is a little indulgence — a little of the indulgence 
given so freely ten years ago. 








Seven years ago, because of the state of my health, 
I relinquished a remunerative position in my home 
community. In that community we had many fine 
friends, but for my sake we were obliged to seek a 
different climate. In these seven years — the first 
three of which were spent in an invalid’s chair — no 
neighbors and no members of any of the several 
communities in which we have lived have ever set 
foot within our door except when it was made 
necessary by some other errand. By that I mean 
that none of them came first to call out of the kind- 
ness of their hearts. Once they have become ac- 
quainted they have called, of course; else I would 
know that the fault was ours. A friendly chat whiles 
away many a weary hour just as surely now as a 
bit of entertainment did in 1917 — indeed, a little 
more effectively now than then, all things else 
considered. For myself, I do not any longer care, 
because I have found a hobby that has restored my 
equilibrium. But I think of my wife and the wives 
of a great many men like me, as I write this. And 
I know, too, that many men have not found that 
much-needed diversion, hobby, or what not, that 
shortens dreary hours. Where, I wonder, is the will 
to entertain of ten years ago? 


T is, of course, typical of nations to forget, and 
there are some who have felt this to be especially 
true in a democracy. If I wanted to indulge in 
bitterness and cynicism I might contend — as many 
do — that all of the apparent interest in the service 
man during war time is merely bait intended to lure 
him into being the “goat” for those who remain in 
the security of their homes. But as I have tried to 
point out very briefly, there was created a popular 
sympathy such as possibly no nation has ever seen. 
In view of that, it seemed not too much to hope 
that possibly a part of that spirit of sympathy and 
service would survive for those who might need it 
after the tumult of war had died away. 

Many of the welfare organizations of war-time 
days are demobilized, and the liaison organization 
between the nation and its veterans is now the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. I doubt that most 
veterans will soon forget that a certain gentleman, 
close enough to the late President Harding to call 
him “Warren,” could see nothing in this bureau 
but an opportunity for personal profit. To most of 
my acquaintances and to me this is a broken pledge 
of the nation’s faith. Moreover, the bureau’s treat- 
ment of those who are its wards has until recently 
bordered closely upon contempt. The average ex- 
private who made his periodical visits to the bureau 
was ordinarily treated with about as much con- 
sideration as the proverbial office boy is supposed 
to give. Possibly that is to be laid largely at the door 
of bureaucracy, but most of us recall that the red 
bands of bureaucracy did not restrain the welfare 
spirit of 1917. And we cannot understand it now, 
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Only within the last year or thereabouts has there 
been any spirit of helpfulness evident in the attitude 
of the majority of the employees of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. There have been delightful exceptions to 
this rule, of course. And just as “gold shines 
brighter by collision,” so have these pleasant per- 
sonalities stood out. 

I recall one of my appearances before a certain 
local claims and rating board of the Veterans’ 
Bureau a year or two ago with much the same feeling 
that a prize bull must have at a high-school stu- 
dents’ stock-judging contest. The fact that I was a 
human being endowed with a little sense and con- 
siderable feeling never entered the minds of the 
members of this board. I was just another “case” 
—a prisoner in the dock, theoretically on trial but 
actually already convicted. My experience is not 
at all unique. 

The attitude of the Veterans’ Bureau has been 
that of a spy, seeking not how it could serve best, 
but where it could detect abuse of privileges. That 
there has been such abuse on the part of many 
ex-service men I do not deny. But that there have 
also been many untimely deaths from ignorance of 
privileges under the act creating the bureau I 
cannot doubt. And it has been only recently that 
any concerted effort has been made by the bureau 
to extend and explain those privileges to those 
entitled to but ignorant of them. That a large num- 
ber of the employees of the bureau are themselves 


veterans is, I think, entirely beside the point. It 
merely proves that the war-time spirit is dead. 

I have never been in a government hospital, but 
I have talked with a good number of men who have, 
and not one of the number could mention the in- 
stitutions without an oath. “It’s a good place to die; 
they’ll send your body home free,” describes the 
general attitude. It seems to many of us that if 
even a part of the spirit of service of 1917-18 were 
active now, these things would not be. 


ih pene ass some will say, “just a disgruntled 

draftee.” I see no reason at all to differentiate 
in any way between those who permitted themselves 
to be drawn into the conflict by due process of law 
and those who enlisted therein of their own accord. 
However, I did enlist of my own accord as a private 
in what was at that time thought to be one of the 
most dangerous branches — the Air Service. 

It may be argued, too, from what I have had to 
say that I speak for a small group. That is true, for 
few men who draw disability compensation dare to 
speak their minds for fear of retaliation through dis- 
continuance of benefits. And that is a club held over 
the heads of many veterans. What I have here set 
down is gained from personal contacts; from con- 
fidential chats with veterans. And for the reason 
noted, I think best to set it down anonymously— 
for the pity-the-poor-boys spirit of 1917-18 has be- 
come one closely akin to vindictiveness in 1928. 


North Carolina Hugs a Delusion 
By William E. Shea 


ILLIAM WIRT, biographer of Patrick 

\ \ Henry, furnished the initial cause for the 
wrangling over the Mecklenburg Declara- 

tion of Independence which began more than a cen- 
tury ago, still continues, and will probably go on as 
long as the American people are a nation. About 
once in a generation the dispute gets a large section 
of the country by the ears. Scholars grappling in 
battle over the meaning of this or that bit of evi- 
dence overheat themselves and get to calling names, 
whereupon the lid blows off and the country as a 
whole is made indignantly aware that North Caro- 
lina preens itself on an 


fallibility of human memory.” That is true. It is also 
true that the entire history of the declaration is 
a strange and almost incredible story of how weak 
and ineffectual logic can be when faced with local 
pride. North Carolina, and, above all, members 
of the Descendants of the Signers, are beyond 
reasoning with. 

There are many high spots in the long history of 
the mythical declaration. Thomas Jefferson be- 
came entangled with it, to the impairment of his 
reputation in North Carolina. John Adams gave two 
opinions about it, the first that it was genuine, the 

second that it was fraudu- 





independence a year older 
than that of the Union 
itself. 

Someone has said that 
the origin of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration is 
“a strange and almost 
incredible story of the 


Anyone observant enough to take note of the date on 
the great seal of the State of North Carolina might well 
be given cause for bewilderment. ‘‘ May 20, 1775,” is em- 
blazoned upon the banner of the seal. Behind this curious 
phenomenon of chronology lies a tale of mortal gullibility 
and tenacity which is not often matched. Whereupon, 
Mr. Shea has indulged in a most entertaining piece 

of historical research 


lent. It was made use of 
professionally by two or 
three forgers, and the 
fabrications of one of 
them, spurious facsimiles 
of a paper that never 
existed, were sold by the 
thousands to gullible 
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North Carolinians and to this day 
may be seen occupying honored 
places on the walls of North 
Carolina homes. A dozen hefty 
tomes, scores of pamphlets, and 
hundreds of addresses have been 
written about it. And throughout 
all the ups and downs the declara- 





tion has had, in the face of evidence 
which seemingly should convince 
the most stubborn, the State of 
North Carolina, unheeding, has 
gone its serene way, celebrating an 
event that never occurred, honor- 
ing the memories of the signers 
of a document that was never 
written, and ignoring a happen- 
ing in its history that was almost as important 
as the declaration would be if it were genuine. 
The statement in William Wirt’s “Life of Patrick 
Henry,” published in 1817, that Patrick Henry 
“gave the first impulse to the ball of the Revolu- 
tion,” started an Heflinian argument among the 
politicians at Washington. Some agreed with Wirt, 
others held that the distinction claimed for Patrick 
Henry and Virginia really belonged to Massachu- 
setts. Into this dispute, after it had been under way 
some time, and to the unbounded amazement of the 
participants, was catapulted still another candidate 
for the honor. A Congressman and a Senator from 
North Carolina made the claim that the tocsin of 
independence had first been sounded, not in Virginia 
nor in Massachusetts, but in their own State. Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina, they said, had 
declared its independence of Great Britain more 
than a year before the Colonies collectively did so 
through Jefferson’s document of 1776. They knew 
next to nothing about the event themselves — it was 
a tradition of forty years’ standing in North Caro- 
lina and they had accepted it without question. 


BU Senators and Congressmen at Washington 
were not moved to accept it so unquestion- 
ingly. Apparently no one in the North and few 
people in the South outside Mecklenburg County 
had ever heard of such a thing. What had been the 
circumstances? Where were the proofs? 

Nettled by the not very complimentary remarks 
that were directed at them, the two North Caro- 
linians determined, for their own vindication, to get 
the proofs. They wrote letters to a number of old 
inhabitants of Mecklenburg County asking for in- 
formation and were lucky enough to get what they 
were after almost immediately, From Charlotte, 
Dr. Joseph McKnitt Alexander sent them a copy of 
a document which he said he had found among the 
papers of his father, Col. John McKnitt Alexander, 
following his death two years before in 1817. The 
handwriting was not that of the elder Alexander, but 





North Carolina’s seal bears the 
official date of an elder 
independence 


of some person unknown, a fact of 
great significance which was over- 
looked at the time and was not 
understood until half a century 
or more later. 

This document, the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration, was flourished 
under the noses of the Virginia and 
New England members of Con- 
gress and then sent to the Raleigh 
Register and North Carolina Ga- 
zette, which published it on April 
30, 1819. 

As a work of literary craftsman- 
ship, the declaration has merited 
and won the admiration of all who 
have studied it. It is marred some- 
what by a few minor grammatical lapses and 
rhetorical gaucheries, but it may fairly stand com- 
parison even with Jefferson’s immortal creation, 
which it markedly resembles. Article 3 reads: 


We do hereby declare ourselves a free and inde- 
pendent people, are, and of right ought to be, a 
sovereign and self-governing association, under the 
control of no power other than that of our God and 
the general government of the Congress to the main- 
tenance of which independence, civil and religious, 
we solemnly pledge to each other our mutual co- 
operation, our lives, our fortunes, and our most 
sacred power. 


oki publishing of this declaration immediately 
lifted North Carolina’s pretentions to priority 
in establishing independence from the status of a 
local tradition to that of a question in which the 
entire country was interested. It was reprinted in 
several papers, among them the Essex, Massachu- 
setts, Register, of which John Adams was a reader. 
Adams, who at this time was carrying on that curi- 
ous correspondence with his quondam friend and 
political antagonist, Thomas Jefferson, sent a copy 
of the Register to Jefferson, with a note saying: 


How is it possible that this paper should have been 
concealed from me to this day? Had it been com- 
municated to me in the time of it, I know, if you do 
not know, that it would have been printed in every 
Whig newspaper upon this Continent. You know if I 
had possessed it, I would have made the Hall of 
Congress Echo and re-echo with it fifteen months 
before your Declaration of Independence. — What a 
poor, ignorant, malicious, short-sighted, Crapulous 
Mass is Tom Pain’s Common Sense, in comparison 
with this paper. Had I known it, I would have com- 
mented upon it from the day you entered Congress 
till the fourth of July, 1776. — The genuine sense of 

‘America at that moment was never so well expressed 
before, nor since. 


Adams’ letter, particularly the last sentence, 
irked Jefferson. To Jefferson’s mind the document 
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was a palpable forgery. He had never heard of it 
before, neither in 1775, when allegedly it had been 
sent to Congress at Philadelphia, nor during the 
forty-four years that intervened before it had been 
called to his attention by Adams. The document 
bore striking similarity to his own declaration, both 
in spirit and in its choice of words and phrases, and 
he concluded that the author of it had plagiarized 
from his pronouncement of July 4, 1776. 

So great was his annoyance that in his reply to 
Adams he exploded into a harsh arraignment of the 
authenticity of the document: it was “apocryphal,” 
“spurious,” an “unjustifiable quiz.” He likened it to 
the story of a mythical North Carolina volcano that 
some hoaxer shortly before had palmed off on the 
public. His indignation led him to forget discretion, 
and he went the length, in his anxiety to convince 
Adams of the unlikelihood of the document’s having 
been written in 1775, of casting aspersions on the 
patriotism of two of the North Carolina delegates to 
the Philadelphia Congress. Naturally, Jefferson’s 
slurs on the North Carolina delegates were not very 
well received in the Tar Heel State. In the spirit of 
“We'll show him,” the General Assembly of the 
State appointed a committee to examine, collate, 
and arrange all documentary evidence obtainable. 

The committee made a poor fist of its assignment. 
The only original material that appears in its report 
are five letters attesting that their writers had been 
present at a gathering in Mecklenburg County at 
which independence of Great Britain had been de- 
clared. Only one of the five mentions the date of the 
meeting, and all are vague. As a result of its inquiry, 
the committee gave as its opinion that the county 
of Mecklenburg had in fact declared itself inde- 
pendent of Great Britain on May 20, 1775. 

This presumably authoritative pronouncement 
gave the Mecklenburg Declaration the status of a 
proved fact. The date, May 20, 1775, was added to 
the great seal of North Carolina, — it is still there, 
— and from then on May 20 began to usurp in that 
State the character which July 4 had in other States. 


N the 1830's, belief in the authenticity of the 
declaration was becoming general, not only in 
North Carolina, but in Tennessee and South Caro- 
lina as well, when an event occurred which, had it 
been interpreted in the light of reason and not with 
the bias lent by a myopic State pride, would have 
ended the fiction once and for all. In 1838, the his- 
torian Peter Force discovered in an old New England 
newspaper a set of four resolutions of a series dated 
“Mecklenburg, May 31, 1775.” Mistakenly, Mr. 
Force characterized his discovery as “being in fact 
a general Declaration of Independence of all the 
Colonies.” Inspired by this find, other scholars took 
up the search and soon the complete set of “‘re- 
solves,” as they are called, was unearthed. 
The resolves were not the will of the people of 


Mecklenburg County, as interpreted and expressed 
by duly elected delegates assembled in convention, 
nor were they a declaration of independence at all. 
They were adopted at a meeting of the Committee 
of Safety held May 31, 1775, which had for its 
object the establishment of a government “until 
Instructions from the Continental Congress, regu- 
lating the just proceedings of this province shall 
provide otherwise or the legislative body of Great 
Britain resign its unjust & arbitrary pretentions 
with respect to America and no longer.” Orderly 
government in the province had ceased some time 
before with the flight of the British Colonial Gover- 
nor from the capital, New Bern — now Charlotte — 
to a British man-of-war anchored in the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River, and the resolves were no more 
than a common-sense attempt to forestall chaos. 


jeter finding of the resolves was a puzzling devel- 
opment. Force’s estimate of them as constitut- 
ing another declaration of independence met with 
general acceptance, and now Mecklenburg County 
had to its credit two declarations of independence 
from Great Britain, both dating from a period so 
early that elsewhere in the Colonies the aspiration 
was still not for independence but for better treat- 
ment at the hands of Parliament. 

The explanation of the imbroglio is simple. There 
never was but one meeting in Mecklenburg County 
in May, 1775, and there never was but one docu- 
ment, the resolves. The custodian of the records of 
the Committee of Safety was Col. John McKnitt 
Alexander, who kept them until April, 1800, when 
his house was burned and they were destroyed. Fol- 
lowing this, he had jotted down rough notes of 
everything he could remember. However, a com- 
parison of the notes with the resolves, as published 
in several American newspapers in June, 1775, 
leaves no doubt that the meeting Colonel Alexander 
was trying to recall was that of the Committee of 
Safety. Some time after Colonel Alexander had 
written out his notes they were read by a person 
whose identity has never been exactly determined. 
This person took the notes and, possibly in a spirit 
of play, built upon them the flaming Mecklenburg 
Declaration. Having a schoolmaster’s familiarity 
with Jefferson’s declaration he borrowed some of the 
latter’s ringing phrases, and thereby paved the way 
for the charges of plagiarism brought against Jef- 
ferson when a whimsical fate made it seem that the 
Mecklenburg Declaration had actually preceded his 
own. Either he or Colonel Alexander sewed the 
synthetic declaration to the colonel’s rough notes on 
the Committee of Safety’s meeting, and in this 
shape the two were found by Dr. Joseph McKnitt 
Alexander in 1819. Both papers disappeared during 
the disturbances incident to the Civil War; but a few 
years ago they were found, and are now in the 


archives of the State. 
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War Is 
Always Modern 


But Death and Destruc- 
tion on the Field of 
Battle Are as Old 
as Warfare 


FREDERICKSBURG — OR FRANCE? BATON ROUGE — OR BELGIUM? 


Few People Realize That the Combined Losses of the North and South in Killed and Wounded in Our Civil 
War Were More Than Four Times as Great as Were American Losses in the World War. The Famous 
Brady Photographs Taken on the Southern Battlefields When Photography Was Young Forman Amaz- 
ing Panorama of War's Wholesale Destruction. These Selections Are Reproduced by Courtesy of 
the Review of Reviews Company from Their ‘‘ Photographic History of the Civil War”’ 


PART OF THE SAPPERS’ BURROWS BEFORE THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PORT HUDSON WHICH FELL INTO FEDERAL HANDS AFTER VICKSBURG IN GRANT'S CAMPAIGN OF 1863 
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WHEN FOUR TONS OF DEATH 


paieie [ExPLopeD 


THE BATTLEFIELD BEFORE PETERS- 
BURG: ‘‘ AT DAWN OF JULY 30, 1864, 
THE FIFTY THOUSAND FEDERAL 
TROOPS WAITING TO MAKE A 
CHARGE SAW A GREAT MASS OF 
EARTH HURLED ~ SKYWARD ~ LIKE 
A WATERSPOUT. AS IT ~ SPREAD 
OUT INTO AN IMMENSE” CLOUD, 
SCATTERING GUNS, CARRIAGES, 
TIMBERS, AND WHAT WERE ONCE 
HUMAN BEINGS, THE FRONT RANKS 
BROKE IN PANIC” 


ON THE WAY TO THE SEA 


7 ——— 
GENERAL SHERMAN'S __ TROOPS 
WITHIN THE CONFEDERATE FOR- 
TIFICATIONS WHICH HAD HELD 
THEM AT BAY FOR A MONTH AND 
A HALF. DID THE WORLD WAR PRO- 
DUCE ANYTHING MUCH MORE ELAB- 
ORATE THAN THIS IN THE WAY OF 

DUGOUTS AND ENTRENCHMENTS? 
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: 2 en * ae , Bn ee iid w 
TWO VIEWS OF THE CONFEDERATE ENTRENCHMENTS AROUND PETERSBURG. THESE WERE JUST AS EFFICIENTLY CONSTRUCTED — AND TO FEND AGAINST AS CERTAIN 
DESTRUCTION — AS ANY IN FLANDERS A DECADE AGO. NOTICE PARTICULARLY THE TRAVERSES AT THE RIGHT TO GUARD AGAINST CROSS-FIRE 


‘*FORT DAMNATION ”’ 
AT THE RIGHT IS ANOTHER 
VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE WORKS 
AROUND PETERSBURG. WHERE 
DOES THIS LEAVE MODERN 
WARFARE ? 


MODERN ENGINEERS, TAKE NOTE! 
A RAILROAD TRESTLE CONSTRUCTED BY FEDERAL FORCES ACROSS THE RAVINE OF RUNNING WATER AT WHITESIDE, TENNESSEE 
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PETERSBURG — OR VERDUN? 


GRACIE’S SALIENT, WHERE THE CONFEDERATES 

UNDER GENERAL GORDON MADE A GALLANT AND 

DESPERATE CHARGE WHICH FAILED AFTER A NIGHT 
OF CEASELESS SLAUGHTER 


IN SHERMAN’S WAKE 


AT THE LEFT BRADY HAS PICTURED ALL THAT 

WAS LEFT OF THE ATLANTA RAILROAD DEPOT 

AFTER THE UNION FORCES HAD BEGUN THEIR 
MARCH TO THE SEA 


be 4-5‘, 


CHARLESTON — OR YPRES? resent 
THIS PICTURE OF DESOLATION WAS MADE TWO MONTHS AFTER THE EVACUATION. BUT ONE OF THE TWO SPIRES LEFT STANDING IS ALREADY BEING REBUILT of the 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Sparks from the Campaign Conflagration 


campaign become that several of the wisest 
scribblers have been forced to turn their at- 
tention to the choice of Vice Presidents, which is 
about as profitable a pastime as cleaning up after a 
Sunday picnic. The more one follows logic in politics 
and theorizes on what ought to be done, the more 
apt one is to go wrong. 
For instance, it can be argued with great force and 
conviction that Governor Al Smith should run on 
a moderately wet platform 


S' dull has the preconvention Presidential 


The Republican task does not prove so difficult as 
the party must take the dry side of the question, 
anyway, Nicholas Murray Butler to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The job of picking a running 
mate for Hoover or whoever gets the nomination 
will be largely confined to a thumbing of the list of 
prominent service men. By the same logic that the 
Democrats will pick a dry to run with Smith there 
has been much loose talk in Republican chambers 
that a wet should be picked to team with Hoover. 

It just goes to show how 





with a Vice Presidential 
candidate as moist as him- 
self. It can be argued that 
it would be absolute folly 
to write a bone-dry plat- 
form and nominate an 
ardent dry to run with the 
man who represents re- 
sentment against the pro- 
hibition law. Such a ticket 
can be pictured as a team 
harnessed head to tail and 





So far ahead of the wind has the Presi- 
dential campaign fire run that the politicians 
have turned to setting small back fires 
to amuse themselves. Over these they 
seem to be attempting to distill a Vice 
President or two. Just what will come out of 
the smoke is, of course and as usual, a mys- 
tery. At any rate, our Washington corre- 
spondent feels sure that whatever the great 

- moguls do will be eminently wrong and 
inconsistent 


stupid the political mind is 
if you can ever get close 
enough to examine it. 

In connection with this 
wet farce the name has 
been suggested of Senator 
Walter Edge of New Jer- 
sey who, although a vet- 
eran, must go back to the 
Spanish-American War for 
his last smell of gun- 
powder. Edge seems such 








never should get anywhere. 

Furthermore, it can be argued that Governor Smith 
will write his own platform and that if the Demo- 
cratic convention in Houston is dictated to by the 
Anti-Saloon League, the W. C. T. U., and other 
crusaders that Mr. Smith will have to repudiate the 
resolutions committee and declare flatly that he will 
be the candidate on issues outlined by himself. 

All this proves very sensible talk, for it is consist- 
ent, logical, forceful, and inspiring. But anyone who 
can tell a Senator from a park policeman knows that 
the convention of politicians will do the silliest thing 
imaginable without regard to logic or common 
sense. Now that it is practically a foregone conclu- 
sion that Al Smith will be nominated by all but ac- 
clamation, it is equally certain that the current of 
political thought in Houston will vibrate with the 
idea of writing as dry a platform as it is possible to 
draft and to place in nomination as dry a Vice 
Presidential nominee as it is possible to pick. This 
will be done on the theory that Smith must be offset 
by a dry and his wetness and Tammany associations 
balanced by a ringing dry plank which no one will 
bother to read. The opportunity for the Democrats 
to give Smith a suitable platform stands out like a 
sore thumb, but the chances are that it will be 
passed up and any effort to apply statesmanship 
to this bond of the party will meet with widespread 
resentment and bitterness among the dry elements 
of the South. 


a hollow figure that I can- 
not believe that anyone outside of the political 
smokehouse could consider him seriously as the 
second man on the next ticket, although I would 
be willing to concede him to be well qualified as 
“the stomach of the Administration.” 


[ the Republicans are really looking for a Vice 
Presidential candidate they might do worse, and 
probably will, than naming a man other than as- 
sistant to the Attorney-General, Col. William J. 
Donovan, who hails from Buffalo, New York. 
Colonel Donovan is a Catholic and a dry, than 
whom no one has a better service record. His selec- 
tion would be logical and consistent from every 
viewpoint. He would add great strength to any 
ticket. He is a lively speaker, even if most of his re- 
cent remarks have been confined to the antitrust 
work of the Department of Justice, a topic which 
would give the heartiest insomniac a bad case of 
sleeping sickness. Colonel Donovan, it should be re- 
marked, grows really emphatic when one mentions 
his availability in connection with the Vice Presi- 
dency, and some of my agents have been harboring 
the impression that he would like to try a shot at the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination in New York. 
“Wild Bill,” as he was known in his gridiron days at 
Columbia, has all along placed his money on Hoover. 

All of which brings me to the point of expressing a 
pious hope that the Republican convention does not 
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nominate Col. Hanford MacNider, whose work in 
organizing the Republican Service Men’s League in 
the West was one of the gems of the 1924 campaign. 
My fervent desire to keep Jack MacNider from the 
Vice President’s chamber is not due to any misap- 
prehension as to his inability to perform the gastro- 
nomic feats which the office would force on him, but 
solely to the wish that he should not be lost and en- 
tombed on his way to the White House itself. 

Colonel MacNider is my candidate for President in 
1932 or 1936 or even 1940, whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. As he has now retired, in a way, from 
public life and at the moment is back home in Mason 
City, Iowa, where he will remain a few days before 
observing the Republican convention, his friends 
are busy cudgeling their brains to find ways to keep 
him in the public eye. Having some slight knowledge 
of the gentleman, I believe that Iowa in the next 
year or so will be confounded by a number of ex- 
plosions, upheavals, and tremors, large and small, 
sufficiently marked to raise havoc with the seismo- 
graphs of Georgetown and Fordham, all of which 
will be due to the said MacNider showing his irre- 
pressible spirit of restlessness. As he will not go to the 
United States Senate, the State capitol, to Congress, 
or any of the other places where a political gentle- 
man might profitably pass the interval of political 
change, it is probable that he will be up to enough 
tricks in the coming campaign and that of 1930 to 
mark him as an outstanding political figure. 


Was astonishing naiveté, for which he was rep- 
rimanded, an agent brought in the report that 
Charles G. Dawes might be persuaded to accept 
second place on the Hoover ticket. It seems that he 
has tired of Evanston and the environs of Chicago, 
appreciates speeches in the Senate, is amused by the 
small political intrigue to which his office entitles 


him, and would be content to remain on as the 
recipient of ambassadorial and ministerial din- 
ing and feasting. 

Unbeknown to anyone except my most confiden- 
tial spy, there is resting in the desk of General Dawes 
a tart letter which awaits only the prod of an inquiry 
from Senator Borah to jump into full-fledged bloom. 
Dawes, it seems, had thought to be prepared should 
Borah send him a questionnaire as a Presidential 
candidate. Conspiring with some of his friends, he 
drafted a reply which embodied such pert retorts as 
demanding to know by what right and authority 
Mr. Borah became the human question mark of pol- 
itics, who invested him with this inquisitorial robe, 
and which concluded with the information that 
when Borah had replied to a few of these shafts, he 
(Dawes) might feel compelled to submit to a grilling. 
Those with whom the wily Vice President conspired 
to draft such a hilariously mischievous letter at- 
tempted to force Borah into sending the familiar 
questionnaire, but the unaccountable Idahoan sim- 


ply refused to proceed and the joy of domestic 


politics has lost by at least one ludicrous incident. 

This piece is written so close to the heels of the In- 
diana primaries and the meeting of the high moguls 
in Pennsylvania that I have not been able to sum- 
mon my couragé to the point of referring to either, 
SO easy is it to jump in where angels fear to tread. 
But I am immensely impressed with the report that 
has come to me that old Uncle Andrew of the Treas- 
ury has lately become much swelled over his réle of 
king maker and is tickled to death at the part he is 
playing. My conception of the little man in the 
Treasury all swelled out in his new togs is so pleasing 
that I must hurry away to get the latest news which 
may mean the nomination of Mr. Hoover on an 
early ballot, at which I can wave good-by to the 
collar button I staked on Dawes. 





Ibsen: 1828-1906 


We have not fully learned his stature yet,— 

That lonely giant of the viking’s breed! 

Too stern to love; too vital to forget; 

Too real to be embalmed within a creed. 

Dreams for that searching brain were not enough, 
Though Brand and Peer Gynt dream, and always will. 
His fabric has been wrought of living stuff, 

And Nora chafes against her doll’s house still. 


All these remain, O master, living men 

And women, stripped of every frail disguise, 
Viewed through the candor of satiric eyes. 

Your thought endures, though you come not again, 
But leave a thousand pygmies in your stead — 
Small realists, who give us stones for bread. 


Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 
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flyers come and gone without this writer’s 

vociferous attendance. Yes, sir, buried out 
here in the plains, hemmed in by corn and miscel- 
laneous small grains, he was again obliged to content 
himself with Associated Press dispatches and the 
oh-so-exclusive narratives of the pilot-cum-corre- 
spondent, Duke Schiller (Copyright, 1928, in all coun- 
tries, by the North American Newspaper Alliance). 
It’s been tough, and no mistake— but then —I 
guess, after all, that’s life — 

Take that matter of the baron’s monocle, for 
instance. “The baron’s monocle trembled and fell, 
time and time again, through sheer emotion,” wrote 
Schiller. Another scribe reported that the baron was 
seized with an “excitement that threatened to dis- 
lodge” the monocle, an account which was scouted 
by the New York Times, which found that the 
baron’s glass at all times had been firmly “wedged.” 
Surely you can appreciate my difficult position. 
How am I to know? Reading that it fell, not once, 
but “time and time again,” am I to believe that, 
after all, it had merely looked as if it were going to 
fall? It begins to dawn on me that the fellow who 
said, “You can’t believe everything you read in the 
papers,” may have been somewhere near right. As it 
stands now, I’m waiting for any report from an un- 
biased eyewitness who knows the straight of the 
thing and will make no bones about telling it. But 
even an eyewitness would be unreliable, since the 
clutter of cameramen and “exclusive” correspond- 
ents was so dense about the flyers at moments of 
emotional stress that an unobstructed view of the 
monocle would have been impossible. 

Another item about the reception that made me 
even more keenly aware of how out of touch with the 
whole thing I have been was a picture in a roto- 
gravure section of what appeared to be a five-year- 
old boy. “Robert E. Lee, 4th, being fitted with a 
small copy of the uniform his famous ancestor wore, 
for his appearance as a general on Mayor Walker’s 
staff at the reception to the transatlantic aviators.” 
Can anyone set me right on this? Is there something 
of the late Confederacy tied up with this flight of the 
Bremen? Maybe it’s an attempt to reopen the mat- 
ter of the nonpayment of Confederate bonds, or 
maybe the kid just happened along looking for a 
general’s job and Mayor Walker gave him the busi- 
ness. I don’t quite see why they stopped with Lee, 
though. What’s the matter with John Paul Jones, 
Molly Pitcher, and Admiral Farragut? What’s the 
idea in skipping Paul Revere? Frankly, I believe 
there’s more to this than appears at first glance. 

All correspondents seemed to find the whipcord 


H ERE’S another reception for transatlantic 


If You Know What I Mean 






breeches of Major Fitzmaurice particularly fas- 
cinating. And the fact that above them he wore an 
army blouse and a real, genuine army cap came in 
for a lot of wide-eyed surprise on the part of the 
astute gentlemen of the press. One gathers that an 
Irish major might have turned up in a set of galli- 
gaskins and maulfraghs, or with the hide of a leop- 
ard slung over a hairy chest and a stone axe in his 
hand. When the major finally was presented to 
Mayor Walker, the meeting was hailed as a match- 
ing of “Irish wit against Irish wit”; but try as I did 
to uncover a “‘bejabers” or a “‘an’ shure, now, it’s a 
foine day for the loikes of us,” not a trace of the 
inimitable Gaelic — either wit or lingo — was re- 
ported. Tchk! Tchk! Several faithful attempts to 
revive the Weber and Fields dialect in behalf of 
Messrs. Koehl and von Huenefeld were not exactly 
without certain incongruities: “I sprach not very 
goot English. Ve can only say sanks, many sanks.” 
(As in the monocle affair, I can’t tell whether to 
believe this or not.) 

The presenting of scrolls, keys, and medals went 
off in the prescribed fashion. Wreaths were duly 
laid and speeches properly hurled about by the 
customary loud-speakers. The fine old tradition of 
dumping wastebaskets from the windows of office 
buildings was scrupulously observed, and — honor of 
honors! —I read that steel workers on new sky- 
scrapers were so clutched by stark emotion that 
they were driven to bombarding the distinguished 
guests with the wrappings of their lunches! (Can’t 
you see the baron, years hence, proudly telling his 
grandchildren of the milk-bottle caps and Eskimo 
Pie wrappings which fell in his lap?) All in all, it was 
what is coming to be known as a “typical Manhat- 
tan welcome,” although, according to an account in 
the Herald Tribune, for a few hours there was grave 
apprehension that the proceedings had been severely 
jimmed. Read and marvel: 

“Two incongruities which appeared as if they 
might mar the city program and which had given 
Grover Whalen and the other members of the 
mayor’s reception committee some concern, namely, 
that the flyers would have to be taken out of the city to be 
brought back into it again, and the fact that the 
flyers had been in the city twice and the second 
time for a whole day might dampen some of the 
public excitement, proved vain fears. [My italics.] 

“The great crowds which jammed the sidewalks 
on the route of march showed that the interest in the 
city’s guests had not been at all diminished.” 

A pretty near thing, at that, this “Gotham Roars 
Welcome” program! Whew! 


C. W. M, 
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The Stage in Celluloid 


R. WILL H. HAYS, white 
M knight sans peur et sans reproche 

of the motion-picture industry of 
America, has returned from Paris. Single- 
handed he set forth toconvince the Herriot 
Cinema Commission that the restric- 
tions aimed at our film dominance were 
entirely too severe. He did the job. The 
embattled French complied with native 
grace to this new David that had come 
among them. The news dispatches an- 
nouncing the accomplishment of the 
former Republican committeeman and 
fixit agent carried a jubilant tone. There 
was more than an intimation that the 
other European countries contemplating 
similar stoppages against the American 
film peril had better look out or Mr. Hays 
would be sent after them, too. 

Anyone who wants to start dancing in 
the streets over the latest feat of our 
Roland may, of course, do so. This de- 
partment reserves the right to regard any 
festivities that ensue as just so much 
poppycock. If Mr. Hays has put a stop 
to European legislation against the tidal 
wave of American film, then Mayor 
Walker has closed the New York night 
clubs at 3 a.m. Europe and the entire 
British Empire have been steaming up 
for a good many years —just about an 
even decade—to take a few serious 
whacks at Hollywood. Our Continental 
cousins have been increasingly alarmed at 
three things. First, they charge that our 
movies threaten to Americanize — vul- 
garize — the entire world. Second, our 
films are selling American goods and wind- 
ing strips of celluloid around the neck of 
their industry. Third, their own motion- 
picture business has the rickets and we 
won’t do anything to help. With all his 
charm and seductive eloquence, it is not 
likely that Mr. Hays has delayed the 
storm for more than a clap or two of 
thunder. 

There is a perfectly simple solution to 
the whole trouble: a permanent, non- 
shrinkable, fast-color solution. Probably 
Mr. Hays did not think of it. In fact, it 
does not seem to have occurred to anyone 
but your correspondent, who hereby an- 
nounces himself prepared to die on the 
barricades for it. Let us see. Europe and 
the British Empire are upset because 
Hollywood has scrapped a good old adage. 
Trade no longer follows the flag. Nowa- 
days it follows the film. The world is 
hankering after the things that are flashed 
daily and hourly across its screens: 
American automobiles, filling stations, 
bathroom fixtures, and cowboy suits; 
American sundaes, grapefruit, washing 
machines, typewriters, and safety razors. 


By Perceval Reniers 


Our movie is a commercial traveler 
extraordinary. 

Obviously, all we need to do is to make 
it a commercial traveler for Europe. Let us 
cease using all these Yankee inventions 
and turn exclusively to the imported arti- 
cle. Even the pain caused by the bad art 
in our films might be allayed if only the 
producers of our “ Damaged Loves” and 
“Singed Hearts” were to use French silk 
stockings and English Sunbeam roadsters 
with proper acknowledgments on the pro- 
gram. Let the English furnish the tweeds 
and walking sticks, the French contribute 
the gowns and taxis, the Germans send 
over their airships and mustache cups. 
The Czechs, Jugoslavs, Austrians, Poles, 
Italians, and Australians would want to 
chip in also, for all these are sharpening 
their legislative axes for hydra-headed 
Hollywood. They might all get together 
and arrange to divide the contributions. 

The advantages of this system would be 
infinite. The lovely ladies and handsome 
gentlemen of the screen, like true Ameri- 
cans, would get an additional kick out of 
the foreign labels. Charlie Chaplin might 
easily change to French sabots and Betty 
Bronson could probably be won over to a 
Renault cabriolet. Tom Mix would doubt- 
less be willing to switch to English riding 
breeches provided they were white with 
black braid on all the seams (English pride 
would have to sacrifice something to the 
scheme). All the foreign directors and 
actors and actresses on our western coast 
would be eased of their nostalgia in the 
midst of home products. And who of the 
millions of movie fans in America would 
not be more than ever impressed? 


ITH our movie industry doing its 

bit in the rehabilitation of Europe, 
England and France would not have to 
devise drastic quota schemes to save 
their own movie industries, which, as a 
matter of truth, have given no conclusive 
evidence of being worth saving. Once the 
matter of the film’s relation to the world 
market was out of the way, we could all 
turn back to the dependable old stand-by, 
“But is it art?” 

The terms of the French compromise 
have the effect of letting down the bars to 
American films for the next eight months. 
That is, our producers will be permitted to 
export to France about as many pictures 
as they did last year. The French movie 
fan — represented in the dispatches from 
abroad as crying for pictures from /es 


Etats-Unis much as the children of Jes 


tats-Unis cry for Castoria—is happy. 
Well he may be. To think of all the 
treats he might have missed! To think, 


for example, of two, “Glorious Betsy” 
and “The Man Who Laughs.” 

Now the French devotee will probably 
like “The Man Who Laughs.” This third 
of Victor Hugo’s works to be exhibited 
here has been directed by a Frenchman, 
M. Paul Leni, working for an American 
company. It is macabre and the French 
like that. “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” 
is a hardy perennial over there. M. Leni 
has handled his material like a true 
French motion-picture director, which is 
to say that by the time the fourth reel 
rolls around the effects become mechani- 
cal, hackneyed, and forced. Just about 
the time he loses his dramatic grip on the 
proceedings, he falls for the temptation of 
staging some big scenes. Reminded of that 
very large, pretentious, and empty affair, 
“The Miracle of the Wolves,” produced 
with French government aid, this witness 
just sat back and didn’t care. The best 
thing about “The Man Who Laughs” is 
the truly skillful way in which the director 
has caught the ominous atmosphere, the 
brutal spirit of the time. 


7 LORIOUS Betsy” is costume ro- 
mance supplemented by a few 
spoken titles on that device, the vitaphone. 
The oldsters will remember that. there 
was a play of this name by Rida Johnson 
Young about the love match of Jerome, 
Napoleon’s youngest brother, and Miss 
Betsy Patterson of Baltimore. This is the 
same and prettily done as such things go. 
Decorated by the beautiful and richly 
equipped Dolores Costello, it does better 
than it otherwise might. Up until the last 
stretch, the French may not be sorry that 
Mr. Hays paid his visit to the Herriot 
Commission. Confronted with the ending, 
there is no telling what may happen. For, 
after all, even though the French occa- 
sionally play with history themselves, they 
usually take their Napoleon straight. 

Jerome’s marriage to Miss Patterson 
was annulled by Napoleon. He was made 
King of Westphalia and married to Cath- 
arine of Wiirttemberg. Obviously, this 
would not do. By grace of the Warner 
brothers, Jerome comes waltzing back to 
Baltimore and the arms of his beloved. 
Brother Napoleon, says he, could not bear 
the thought of separating him and his 
newly born son. What is there so impor- 
tant about French history that it should 
not oblige the romantic formula? 

As a grateful gesture, Mr. Hays prom- 
ised his Paris hosts that not a single 
American picture would be produced that 
would offend French taste. There were 
probably several things they forgot to ask 
him about. : 
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Readers and Writers 


tempted to melancholy reflections 

by Francis Carco’s “The Last 
Bohemia,” wherein were set forth the 
splendors and miseries of Paris in prejazz 
times. That mood has been reénforced 
by a reading of “London Nights in the 
Gay Nineties” (McBride), by Shaw 
Desmond. Mr. Desmond confesses to 
being some forty years of age and, there- 
fore, full of a vast nostalgia for the days 
of yore, a nostalgia which his pages have 
communicated to me. He describes Lon- 
don when that city was unmistakably and 
charmingly itself, and when it was possi- 
ble to gaze at the back of a human neck 
and be quite certain whether one was 
looking at a man or a woman. That, in 
itself, was a simplification devoutly to be 
mourned. 


N COUPLE of weeks ago I was 


I am still in my forties, but the London 
of today is as different from the London 
which I remember of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago as the modern night club is dif- 
ferent from the old Aquarium or from 
Exeter Hall. Even those of us still in the 
prime of middle life are living in a London 
of a flavor as different and of types as di- 
verse from the flavor and types of that 
period of quiet enchantments as though 
we had emerged into another existence 
on another plane. The War changed the 
world. It also changed us. Twenty-five 
to thirty years ago, man had not leaped 
into the air. “Wireless,” like the living 
picture and the motor car, was but a 
dream unborn. People had not forgotten 
how to wonder. The London woman cor- 
seted her body and perhaps her soul, but 
let the original Eve out in frills and fur- 
belows. The London night of that age was 
a top-hatted, feathered and flaunting night. 
But into that night the young girl, who 
was just beginning to break out from her 
“stays” and glass case, was not allowed 
. . . at least not if she were respectable, the 
word behind which the Ten Command- 
ments were so often titteringly, secretly 
broken. 


Shaw Desmond recalls, with appro- 
priate sentimentality, the delights of the 
period: the wrestling matches, the revival 
meetings, the peroxide barmaids, the 
first teashops, Maskelyne and Devant’s 
mysteries, Mafeking Night, Madame 
Tussaud’s waxworks, meals for a shilling, 
whiskey at three shillings and sixpence a 
quart, yellow fogs, and hansoms going 
Cloppety-clop on wooden pavements; 
flower girls in Piccadilly Circus, costume 
balls at Covent Garden, Dan Leno at 
Drury Lane, Harry Lauder at the Tivoli, 
the funeral of Edward VII, with Theodore 

oosevelt wearing a dress suit to the 
astonishment of honest Britons, Sundays 


By Ernest Boyd 


on the river, Charlie Chaplin in Fred 
Karno’s “Mumming Birds,” Gertie Mil- 
ler, Marie Studholme, and Constance 
Collier at the Gaiety, Evie Green and 
Rutland Barrington in “The Country 
Girl,” Vesta Victoria, Vesta Tilley, and 
Marie Lloyd — all of them are here. 
Americans may like English servants 
and English cathedrals, but they can 
rarely stand English cooking. Wherefore, 
I suppose, Mr. Desmond’s reminiscences 
of food in London will be read chiefly 2 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 
The Closed Garden. By Julian Green 


(Harper). 

The Road to Heaven. By Thomas Beer 
(Knopf). 

Toucoutou. By Edward Larocque 
Tinker (Dodd, Mead). 

Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. By Elinor 
Wylie (Knopf). 


GENERAL 


Let Freedom Ring. By Arthur Gar- 
field Hays (Liveright). 

Politicians and Moralists of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Emile Faguet 
(Little, Brown). 

Possible Worlds. By J. B. S. Haldane 
(Harper). 

Lafayette. By Joseph Delteil (Min- 
ton, Balch). 











titre de curiosité. What does an English- 
man think of when he tries to sentimen- 
talize about food? Americans murmur in 
ecstasy: waffles and maple syrup, chicken 
@ Ja Maryland, terrapin — even Boston 
baked beans induce strange longings; but 
can an Englishman really sigh for vege- 
tables soggy with water and innocent of 
sauce, for kippers and bloaters, for meals 
in which salad and ice cream and butter 
play no part? Apparently they can. At 
least Shaw Desmond, an Irishman of 
English habits and experience, gives a per- 
fect imitation of a Briton suffering from 
homesickness for the dishes of yesteryear. 
He celebrates the advent of A. B. C. 
teashops, of Lyons’ noble enterprises, 
culminating in the “Popular” in Picca- 
dilly where second portions were “will- 
ingly served free of charge” and music 
lent enchantment to the view. Seven 
pence for steak and kidney pudding — 
fourteen cents is a modest sum, but Mr. 
Desmond remembers where one could 
eat at less expense. 


Lockhart’s and Pearce and Plenty’s 
are not places frequented by the tourist, 
but Mr. Desmond does justice to the 
substantial pleasures they once offered. 
Evidently his memories of London res- 
taurants and bars are not as extensive and 
peculiar as they should be. He talks of 
Simpson’s and the Cheshire Cheese and 
Gatti’s; he mentions the Leicester Lounge. 
But what of the Trocadero, the Monaco, 
of Romano’s? Something should have been 
said of the Gambrinus, the Café Royal, 
Verrey’s, the Café de l’Europe, the 
Bristol Bar at the top of the Burlington 
Arcade. “Does anybody know today a 
restaurant,” he asks indignantly, “where 
you can get a meal fit for a king at ten- 
pence-halfpenny and where the owners 
are your father and mother?” Surely in 
this record of happy, far-off culinary 


' things, some mention should have been 


made of Soho and the marvelous French 
meals one ate there for thirty-five or 
forty cents, with a tip to the sommelier 
who produced a wine list of wines not for 
sale on the premises. What Gallic econ- 
omy or ingenuity was back of that deter- 
mination to have the wine waiter go down 
or across the street for the wine? 


T is true, Mr. Desmond is primarily 
concerned with one hundred per cent 
Londonism, and Soho was always un- 
restricted territory, although as essential 
a part of the London scene as Leicester 
Square and the Empire. The Café 
Royal was as French as the Gambrinus 
was German. Next door they stood and 
one could cross the Rhine by moving from 
one to the other. Yet they were London 
in the sense that Londoners used them 
and we do not look upon their like again. 
Shaw Desmond, it seems to me, does not 
do justice to the curious cosmopolitanism 
of London, when cosmopolitanism did not 
mean denationalism. One walked from 
Piccadilly Circus to Leicester Square and 
noticed the announcement: Les Fournaux 
de Paris sont arrivés. The Dover boat 
train had just got in. The streets swarmed 
with those ample-bosomed ladies to whom 
he so often refers, and while French and 
Cockney rent the air, German was the 
mother tongue of the majority. In the 
square itself Shakespeare incongruously 
gazed at the strange procession as it wan- 
dered from café to café. 

Mr. Desmond has made no mention of 
Adeline Genée, daintiest of Danes; he 
does not recall how Camille Clifford 
created the English Gibson girl. But the 
fact that he arouses these senescent 
memories is a proof that his book fulfills 


its purpose. , 
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A Critic Reviews His Century 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


POLITICIANS AND MORALISTS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Emile Faguet. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $4.50. 


had a wider influence than Emile 

Faguet. Like Renan he refused to 
separate the consideration of literature 
from the consideration of politics, being in 
this respect truly of the clanical tradition 
which always linked the private life of the 
citizen with the public life of the state, and 
the collection of his essays entitled “ Poli- 
ticians and Moralists of the Nineteenth 
Century,” translated by Miss Galton, is 
as representative of his mind in all its as- 
pects as any work could well be. In a pre- 
vious volume he had discussed various 
writers, such as Lamennais, Quinet, and 
Auguste Comte who, toward the middle of 
the century, concentrated their minds on 
the restoration or the creation of a spir- 
itual force regarded by them all as neces- 
sary. Here he considers writers, Stendhal, 
Tocqueville, Proudhon, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, and Renan, by whom this dream or 
a “spiritual force” had been almost com- 
pletely abandoned. Skeptics, positivists, or 
merely observers, they were in every re- 
spect as diverse as possible. No volume 
could better reveal therefore the extraor- 
dinary range of Faguet’s interests or the 
breadth of his sympathies. 

Although these thinkers aimed less high 
than their predecessors, they were, says 
Faguet, more brilliant, on the whole, more 
acute and more interesting. Certainly they 
interest us a great deal more, for the spe- 
cial aims upon which Comte, Cousin, and 
Fourier concentrated with such lofty en- 
thusiasm have long been obsolete, while 
the more diffused, if lower, preoccupations 
Faguet shares and presents with an aston- 
ishing insight and understanding. It is 
difficult to find any general idea which, in 
his mind, links them all together, save the 
idea that “at bottom, the social question 
is a moral question,” that “all political 
questions are moral questions,” and that 
some sort of moral political interest was at 
the heart of each one he describes. 

Stendhal comes first, as the eldest in 
point of time, the man who, from his 
earliest childhood, resisted every influence 
with might and main and turned against 
his father for wanting to have an influence 
over him. Vainglorious, self-contradictory, 
a born observer, passionately curious, he 
adored, says Faguet, two things, voluptu- 
ousness and force, believing that the sole 
object of man’s existence was the search 
for the greatest possible amount of pleas- 
ure. “I look,” he said, “for the art of 


N* French critic of modern times has 


being happy.” But his “force” was, prop- 
erly speaking, the opposite of force, that 
violence which the ancients regarded as 
weakness. He detested all that tended 
to reduce or thwart passion, such as reason 
or spitirual and religious philosophies, and 
his study of love is conspicuously lacking 
in any treatment of any of the higher 
forms of love. But his ideas and beliefs 
were not the essential thing in Stendhal. 
The essential thing was his genius as a 
novelist; and what readers will especially 
enjoy in Faguet’s essay is his discussion of 
“Scarlet and Black” and “The Charter- 
house of Parma,” the latter of which he 
describes as “a kind of counterfeit” of the 
former. For, in spite of his taste for stab- 
bing and “energy,” Stendhal was a realist, 
albeit an Eighteenth Century character 
with his dry soul and his coarse sensu- 
ality. At the end Faguet accords him only 
praise. “He is loyal, sincere and conscien- 
tious in his profession of observer. He has 
taste for the truthful detail, seen close at 
hand and faithfully reported ... that 
shows that he was fond of truth, and for 
this a man is always worthy of respect 
and recognition.” 


OCQUEVILLE and Proudhon are 

perhaps not so sympathetic to Fa- 
guet, the one because he was lacking in 
pronounced character, the other because he 
really came to no conclusions, although, 
as Faguet says, he remains very valuable 
as a reporter and critic of the various sys- 
tems, and his work in this respect is a 
library and arsenal. His interests were ex- 
clusively etonomic, and his chief argu- 
ment rests on the affirmation “of a weak 
man’s desire that all men should be as 
weak as he.” Tocqueville appeals to him 
more, with his “pure, earnest and sensi- 
tive soul, of the type that readily with- 
draws itself, which is so sure it will suffer 
when it opens out that it feels hurt be- 
forehand.” His methods, says Faguet, 
were “loyal and scrupulous as his soul” 
which was devoted to large purposes, 
courageous, disinterested, capable of all 
the tenderness of family feelings and of 
friendship for obscure friends. His leading 
interest and passion was the fact of de- 
mocracy which he saw establishing itself in 
the whole civilized world; he never defined 
it, but he made it everywhere apparent 
what he meant by the word. His perpetual 
purpose was to save democracy from cen- 
tralization for, having seen in America 
pure democracy under a noncentralized 
Government, he felt that in such a state 
everything desirable in democracy and 
liberty was saved and reconciled. “He 
had,” concludes Faguet, “more than 


anybody else an intuition of the modern 
world, of what it was and what it was 
going to become, and he is one of those 
men whose prophecies have been the 
least belied by subsequent facts.” 

To most readers the chief interest of the 
volume will lie in the last three essays, 
those on Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Renan. 
Sainte-Beuve, says Faguet, had “only 
tastes,” though these were so multifarious 
as to lead him in many directions: medi- 
cine, natural history, philosophy. An ob- 
server and an indefatigable investigator of 
documents concerning mankind, his es- 
sential quality “consisted in an intelli- 
gence which never tired of understanding 
and which sought incessantly new things 
to understand.” Power attracted but did 
not hold him; he had a taste for “the very 
distinguished medium rather than the 
great, for the delicate and elegant rather 
than the strong. . . . He likes most, and 
always comes back to, the region midway 
between sensibility and imagination, to 
grace, charm, sweet melancholy, subdued 
laughter, moderate love, regret without 
too much bitterness, all expressed with a 
natural elegance.” Taine was almost his 
antithesis. A systematic, positivistic mind, 
upright with a passion for precision, he 
was somewhat narrow where Sainte- 
Beuve was almost infinitely broad, and he 
was cold where Sainte-Beuve was warm, 
inquisitive where the latter was eager, and 
diligent without excitement. Yet few 
minds of his generation occupy a larger 
place in the history of European thought. 


RNEST RENAN, as Faguet presents 
him, is, however, to most of us the 
most engaging of all these figures. Though 
his intellect outweighed all other faculties 
and dominated his whole being, the charm 
of his character was so great that he was 
able to diffuse it through the most abstruse 
and learned works. He belonged to the 
church all his life, never more so than 
when he had renounced Christianity it- 
self. Science became his church and he its 
priest, and he managed to transport into 
this other cult everything he had found 
particularly beautiful and precious in 
Christianity, all the sentiments that 
Christianity had brought out and devel- 
oped in him. “The only value of science,” 
he said, “is in so far as it can replace re- 
ligion”; and he was the pious mystic as 4 
scholar that he would have been as 4 
priest. This, with the tenuous and deli- 
cately whimsical charm that made up his 
character, explains his influence and his 
power over us. No one better than Faguet 
has ever summed up the essence of this 
most lovable of modern thinkers. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Closed Garden. By Julian Green. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50, 


HIS is the translation of “Adrienne 

Mesurat” heralded by Mr. Boyd in 
June of last year. Mr. Green, though of 
American parentage and a former student 
of an American college, writes in French 
and has been hailed in the glowing words 
of French critics as a new French author, 
an author of genius. His manner resem- 
bles Balzac, and his subjects are Balza- 
cian. This latest volume shows the success 
with which he can create a character and 
an atmosphere so real that while we read 
we are that character, living in that same 
place, feeling and seeing as, in this case, 
Adrienne Mesurat feels and sees. This 
book has been compared to “Wuthering 
Heights.” It is the careful and detailed 
analysis of a girl brought up by an eccen- 
tric father and consumptive sister: her 
repressions, her daily life, the secret mur- 
der of her father; her morbid love for a 
man she has only seen passing by, the 
village gossip, and her final madness. 
Mr. Green’s manner and style seem to be 
faultless: he creates the effect he set out 
to create, with horrible success. If others 
do not accord him the same popularity 
that the French have given him it will not 
be because his novel lacks power, but 
because in this tragedy there is none of the 
heroic bravery of noble character strug- 
gling against fate that fits the Aristotle- 
Hardy conception of tragedy. It leaves 
us, rather, with a sense of the helpless- 
ness of mind against environment, and is 
interesting psychologically, rather than 
stirring emotionally. 


eee & & 


The Hotel. By Elizabeth Bowen. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press. $2.50. 


IFE in the “superior second class” 
hotel on the Riviera, filled with 
English escaping their winter climate 
but otherwise unable to see “why one 
should go abroad,” is here portrayed. 
It is a pale distortion of reality. Under the 
heavy dullness of the hotel’s influence, 
every relationship that starts as some- 
thing sparkling, exciting, fades first into 
the subject of hotel conversation and 
then, as the guests depart, into a pallid 
memory. So it is with Sydney Warren’s 
friendship for a charming elderly woman 
—real enough at first, twisted by gossip, 
fading into nothing. So it is with her love 
affair. The only positive ‘result of the 
weeks at the hotel, Miss Lawrence’s 
cngagement, began as nothing — a feeble 
flirtation — and finally developed into 
the nucleus of something that, we are 
allowed to hope, might in the end be 


happiness. But that was a minor excep- 
tion proving the rule of hazy unreality 
into which all the other little frictions 
finally merged. One who has stayed at such 
a hotel will notice that Miss Bowen has 
caught its essence in her brilliant book. 


*e ek * 


Tigers, Gold, and Witch Doctors. By 
Bassett Digby. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 


ASSETT DIGBY belongs to that 

race of charming and gallant wan- 
derers who travel ceaselessly here and 
there enjoying strange places and peoples 
without apparently a care in the world. 
Mr. Digby chose Siberia, north to the 
Arctic and south to Mongolia, for his 
odyssey, and “Tigers, Gold, and Witch 
Doctors” is his journalistic account of 
travels over a country far larger than the 
United States among a primitive and not 
completely cordial people. The adventures 
encountered with witch doctors, lamas, 
and Indian peasantry, the descriptions of 
scenery and customs, the anecdotes of 
historical interest with which this modest 
book is generously colored make it 
pleasant and instructive reading. Mr. 
Digby’s easy humor and his wide interests 
combine successfully in a book that is 
both entertaining and picturesque. 


* ke eK * 


The Stranger at the Feast. By George 
Agnew Chamberlain. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


WO fathers, one child, and one 

mother are the amazing nucleus of 
this unusual plot. Needless to say, it is an 
interesting situation and makes very en- 
tertaining and anything but heavy read- 
ing. The only criticism is that all the 
characters except one are much too nice. 
They are bursting with charm, consider- 
ation, and self-sacrifice. The exception is 
the grandmother of the much be-fathered 
child, who is sufficiently Puritanical to 
object to her daughter’s ménage, which 
is only outwardly open to question. It is a 
diverting story and will pleasantly pass 
several otherwise dull hours. 


*s** 24 


The Friend of Anteus. By Gerard Hop- 
kins. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

HIS is “the Dutton Book of the 

Month” for May. The publishers, 
in indorsing specifically one book above 
the others on their list, have made an 
interesting selection. It is a discussible 
book, written with ease and a conciseness 
that leaves wide scope for the imagination. 

The friend of Antzus is worldly, curious, 


observing. His efforts to be impersonal 
in the drama he is describing give the 
book its touch of the unusual through 
the manner of its telling. The story is 
that of Antzus, whom this friend meets 
first in Italy, and of Anteus’s marriage 
with a very highbrow lady of the Ruskin 
circle, in whose life understanding of 
earthly emotions has little part. The 
author lets us see the change wrought in 
her life. He brings excellent humor to 
his picture of the influence upon Anteus 
of his wife, his aunt-in-law, his very hu- 
man mistress, and his distant-mannered, 
indifferent friend. This friend is finally 
brought to a more active part in the 
drama than he desired; after stepping 
against his will upon the stage he hastily 
draws the curtain. The reader is left with 
the feeling that he has been given an 
accidentally intimate view into the 
lives of five real and dignified people. 
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Love Sonnets of a Cave Man. By Don 
Marquis. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.00. 


ON MARQUIS is an in-and-outer. 

Some of the sonnets in this small 
volume are abysmal, heavy-handed, in- 
excusable. Others are well conceived and 
sharply satirical. In others, you stumble 
on an amazing line, an accident of felicity 
it seems. But on the whole, the sonnets 
are not thrilling. I like better the other 
poems, particularly those profound bal- 
lads by the Old Soak which concern 
David and Methuselah and Samson. And 
there is that gorgeous poem about 


Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith, 

Strummin’ golden harps, narreratin’ 
myth! 

Settin’ by the shallows forever an’ forever, 

Swappin’ yarns an’ fishin’ in a little river! 


This with the tour de force, “ Abridged 
History of the United States,” alone 
would make the volume worth while. 


ese e244 % 


Tammany Hall. By M. R. Werner. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $5.00. 


R. WERNER’S book is rather more 

than the entertaining telling of a 

grim story, a sordid story for all its pic- 
turesque humanity; it is essentially — in 
this year of grace 1928—a campaign 
document. Its logic is clear: This is the 
story of Tammany Hall; Al Smith is a 
product of Tammany Hall and a member 
of it; therefore, read this and see if you 
can vote for Al Smith. Perhaps this logic 
is unintentional; on the other hand, per- 
haps not. In any event, the effect is the 
same. The (Continued opp. page 512) 
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The Story of the Week 
New Bridges for Old Continents 


through the press, a foolhardy young 
man pushed the nose of his silver 
monoplane against an early morning fog 
at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, and 
zoomed away in the precise direction of 
Paris, France. Something over thirty-three 
hours later he had become perhaps the 
most daring and most famous pilot that 
ever took to the upper air on wings. And 
with this inauguration began a year such 
as the history of aviation:had never seen 
before and probably will never see again. 
There had been portents of what was to 
come. This same young man had shattered 
by five hours the transcontinental nonstop 
air record when a few days earlier he had 
hopped from San Diego, California, to St. 
Louis, to New York with bewildering 
ease. Two of his colleagues, CLARENCE 
CHAMBERLIN and Commander RicHarp 
Evetyn Byrp were grooming planes and 
crews for a Paris flight before even the 
paint was dry on the Spirit of St. Louis. 
On May 8, Capt. Cartes NunGEsseER, 
French ace, and Capt. Francois Cour had 
lifted their White Bird from the mud of Le 
Bourget outside Paris and vanished for- 
ever over the horizon of the North Atlan- 
tic. But it remained for this unheralded 
mail pilot to blaze the complete trail 
which but a few had attempted before, 
and over which but a few out of many 
were to follow. By the very ease of his 
accomplishment the skies became every- 
where new jungles for the trail makers. 
Scarcely had LinpBercH sped over 
England on his way to Paris when two 
British lieutenants, C. R. Carr and L. S. 
M. Giiiman, took off from their home 
field only to be forced down 500 miles 
from their goal — Karachi, India — into 
the Persian Gulf, 3,500 miles from home. 
Three days later, Commander Francesco 
DE PineEpo of the Italian Air Force was lifted 
from the water off Horta, Azores, toward 
the end of a 30,000-mile jaunt over four 
continents, after a final take-off at Tre- 
passy, Newfoundland. June 4 saw another 
departure from Roosevelt Field, when 
CLARENCE CHAMBERLIN, in the Belanca 
monoplane, Columbia, taking his backer, 
Cuarzes A, Levine, asa last-minute pas- 
senger, plowed into the dawn with either 
Rome or Berlin as a destination. As it 
turned out, neither city was to see an im- 
mediate landing, since a shortage of fuel, 
attributable to unfavoring wind and 
weather, forced the plane to earth near 
Eisleban, Saxony, 110 miles from Berlin, 
and 3,911 miles from home in an elapsed 
time of forty-two hours and thirty-one 


Jr a year ago, as these pages run 


By Stewart Beach 


minutes. The record stands untouched 
at the present time. 

All this had transpired within a month 
of the day when the two gallant French- 
men had gone to their deaths: within two 
weeks of LinpBERGH’s arrow flight east- 
ward to Paris. In the two weeks that fol- 
lowed, the scene of experiment shifted to 
the Pacific Coast, where, on June 28, two 
American Army lieutenants, Lester J. 
MalITLanp and ALBErtT F, HEGENBERGER, 
left the Oakland Municipal Airport in a 





Just a year ago Charles A. Lind- 
bergh made the first west-east passage 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Scarcely a 
month has passed since the flight has 
been made in the opposite direction by 
the German-Irish crew of the Bremen. 
The anniversary of that first nonstop 
flight from the United States to Europe 
terminates a brilliant and a tragic 

chapter in the history of aviation 





trimotored Fokker monoplane to set up a 
distance record for continuous flight over 
water in a land plane which has since been 
equaled but never bettered. Just under 
twenty-six hours after they put California 
behind they dropped down on Honolulu in 
the Hawaiian Islands after 2,390 miles 
over the Pacific. Two weeks later, a pair 
of civilian flyers, Ernest L. SmitH and 
Emory R. Bronte, cut fifteen minutes 
from the time of the Bird of Paradise by 
crashing into a tree on Molokai, one of the 
island group, when their fuel gave out. 

Both of these planes carried radios, a 
fact which contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of their ventures and gave them an 
advantage which none of their predeces- 
sors in transoceanic flying had. The 
MalTLanD-HEGENBERGER plane received 
course directions throughout the greater 
part of its flight by means of radio bea- 
cons, which advised them when they were 
on their course and warned them when 
they deviated from it. 


ACK once more to the East: for 
months Byrp had been grooming his 
trimotored ship, America, for a transat- 
lantic trip. His plans had been upset once 
when Fioyp BENNETT, the man who 
piloted the Fosephine Ford over the North 
Pole in 1926, crashed with the America in 
a test flight and was put out of the run- 
ning. In succeeding weeks he had been 
working with a newly organized crew 
and, like CHAMBERLIN, was waiting for 


good weather when LinpBercu became 
restless and took to the air. Now, on June 
29, Byrp, with Lieut. Georce O. No- 
VILLE, navigator, Bert Acosta — then 
holder with CHAMBERLIN of the endurance 
record for sustained flight — pilot, and 
BErnT BALcHEN, reserve officer in the 
Norwegian navy, as relief man, rolled his 
giant Fokker down the runway at Roose- 
velt Field and nosed away toward New- 
foundland with Le Bourget as objective. 
For forty-six hours the plane remained in 
the air. Only at rare intervals could its 
occupants see the sky; not once did they 
get a clear view of the sea under them. In 
rain and fog so dense that the lights along 
the French coast glimmered but infre- 
quently, they hunted for their landing 
field. Unable at last to be sure of their lo- 
cation, afraid to land lest they kill the 
people waiting below, yet forced by nearly 
drained tanks to come down somewhere, 
they headed again for the sea. Then at 
2.30 in the morning of July 1, 200 yards 
out from Ver-sur-Mer, a Norman fishing 
village near Caen, relief pilot BALcHEN 
nosed down into the breakers. 

Byrp and his companions had flown 
3,417 miles, air line, from New York, 
through fog, rain, sleet, and defiant winds, 
only to come down 125 miles from their 
goal and barely to escape with their lives 
in an inflated rubber boat. But for the 
third time in little more than a month a 
nonstop flight from the United States to 
the Continent of Europe had been brought 
to a safe conclusion. 


E come now to a most unfortunate 

chapter in the history of the year 
in the air. A first prize of $25,000 and a 
second of $10,000 were offered by James 
C. Doe for contestants in a Hawauian 
race to take place in mid-August. In the 
weeks preceding the start, fifteen planes 
were entered in the air derby. All sorts and 
conditions of planes and pilots made prep- 
arations for the most grueling of trans- 
oceanic flights. One of the entries was 4 
homemade monoplane which crashed al- 
most as soon as it took the air under the 
weight of its fuel tanks. Another came 
down under similar circumstances with its 
lone pilot, Major Irvine. And for one 
reason or another, but four really partici- 
pated in the flight — two of them only 
reaching their destination, the other two 
meeting death somewhere on the way. In 
preparation or in actual flight, three 
planes and ten lives had been lost. For in 
an effort to rescue the two last partic 
pants out of the four, the Dallas Spirit, 
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which had balked its crew, Capt. WILLIAM 
P. Erwin and Atvin Errcuwa_t, at the 
start of the race, itself disappeared some- 
where out on the Pacific. 

The final tabulation after the derby had 
ended and the casuals had been counted 
found Arraur C. Gogset, Hollywood 
stunt flyer, and Lieut. W. C. Davis 
winners of the first prize. In their mono- 
plane, Woolaroc, they had covered the 
2,400 miles between Oakland, California, 
and Honolulu in twenty-six hours and 
thirty-three minutes. Winners of second 
prize were Martin Jensen and Paut 
ScHLUTER, who, in the monoplane, A/oba, 
covered the distance in something over 
twenty-eight hours. The Golden Eagle, 
flown by Jack Frost and Gorpon Scott; 
the Miss Doran piloted by J. A. PEpLaR 
and V. R. Knope, carrying as mascot and 
supercharge Miss Mitprep Dorav, Mich- 
igan school-teacher, both disappeared. 
Promptly the Dallas Spirit took off from 
Oakland in search of the lost flyers and, 
in its turn, vanished utterly. 

If one cares to figure it out that way, 
Mr. Dote, by an ill-advised competition 
staged at a time when enthusiasm was at 
such a heat as to overrule discretion in a 
good many cases, purchased the deaths of 
ten persons at a price of $3,500 apiece: 
a truly Mephistophelean bargain. 


NCE more back to the Atlantic sea- 
board, to Brunswick, Georgia, where 
on August 26, Paut Reprsrn took off on 
a nonstop flight to Brazil. Nothing has 
been definitely learned about his fate 
since that time, although reports have 
circulated that he came down in the 
jungles of South America. It is most prob- 
able, however, that the sea claimed him as 
it had already claimed so many others. 

The day after Reprern’s departure for 
an unknown destination, Wituram S. 
Brock and Epwarop F. Scu tee left Grace 
Harbor, Newfoundland, in their Stinson- 
Detroiter monoplane, Pride of Detroit, on 
the first leg of what they hoped would 
prove a record-breaking flight around the 
globe. Their initial hop was entirely suc- 
cessful, bringing them down at Croydon 
Airdrome on August 28, with 2,400 miles 
and twenty-three hours behind them. By 
September 14 they had traversed Europe, 
Turkey, Persia, India, Burma, China, and 
a part of Japan, arriving at Tokyo after 
145% hours of actual flying over a total 
distance of 12,295 miles. At the Jap- 
anese capital they were persuaded that a 
flight from Japan to Honolulu would be 
all but suicidal, so they crated up their 
plane and came home by steamer. 

Up to this point, no east-west flight 
over the north Atlantic had been success- 
fully attempted, nor, indeed, brought any 
farther than an elongated take-off since 
the White Bird had disappeared. Then on 
August 31, two British officers, Capt. 
Lesuiz Hamizton and Col. F. F. Min- 
cHIN, both expert flyers, and the latter 





particularly an aviator of enviable reputa- 
tion, took off in the St. Rapbael from Up- 
avon, Wales, with the sixty-three year old 
Princess LowENsTEIN-WERTHEIM as pas- 
senger. They carried with them sufficient 
fuel for forty-four hours of flying and 
had as their destination Ottawa, capital 
of Canada. They have not been heard 
from since that day. 

A week later, on September 6, Ltoyp 
Bertraup, James D, Hit, and Pxitip 
Payne, managing editor of the New York 
Daily Mirror, rose from the sands of Old 
Orchard, Maine, eastbound for Rome. 
Their plane, Old Glory, was equipped with 
radio, by means of which the flyers were 
able to keep in almost constant touch with 
the mainland. Early in the morning of 
September 7, however, several ships 
picked up a frantic S O S, which was 
abruptly terminated before any position 
could be given. Five days later, wreckage 
of the plane was picked up by a passing 
vessel, but no trace of the crew has ever 
been found. The final irony lay in the fact 
that with them the flyers had carried a 
wreath bearing this inscription: “Nun- 
GESSER and Co11: You showed the way. 
We followed. Berrraup, Payne and 
Hit.” This was to have been dropped in 
the North Atlantic over the spot where the 
two Frenchmen were supposed to have 
fallen. It served a double purpose. 

And on the day when the occupants of 
the Old Glory were writing their own epi- 
taph on the shifting surface of the At- 
lantic, Capt. Terry Tutty and Lieut. 
James Mepcatr left Grace Harbor in the 
Sir Fobn Carling bound for London. They 
went the way of the O/d Glory, though not 
even fragments of their shattered plane 
were ever discovered. j 


HE death list was mounting by leaps 

and bounds. The more thoughtful ele- 
ments of Government and press were de- 
crying the wave of enthusiasm which was 
prompting flyer after flyer, with but little 
concern for the warnings of experience, to 
rush to almost certain death. The season 
was swinging toward autumn, and even 
the insatiable public was beginning to 
constitute a death watch rather than a 
cheering chorus as one after another van- 
ished into the skies forever. It was almost 
with surprise, therefore, that the world 
learned on October 13 that Miss Rutu 
E.per, amateur pilot, and Georce Hat- 
DEMAN, who had left Roosevelt Field in 
the evening two days before Paris-bound, 
had been found near the Azores. Due to 
a break in an oil line, their plane, the 
American Girl, had come down after ap- 
proximately 2,623 miles and been taken 
to port by a Dutch tanker. 

There is one other tale to be added to 
the fateful saga. Two days before Christ- 
mas, Mrs. Frances Witson Grayson, 
Oskar Ompat, Norwegian pilot who had 
flown over the North Pole in 1926 with 
the Norge, Brice GoLpsBoroucs, radio 





expert, and Frep KoeHier, who had 
joined the party to watch the two Wright 
engines, took off in a huge Sikorsky am- 
phibian plane — Dawn — from Roosevelt 
Field for Newfoundland en route to Eu- 
rope. It was Mrs. Grayson’s fourth at- 
tempt, and a desperate one, to get away 
before winter could definitely preclude the 
possibility of success. The plane was 
heard over Cape Cod by residents at a 
cable station, but nothing has ever been 
learned of its fate. 


HE story for 1927 was ended, but 
two other expeditions of world-wide 
interest were going on. One was the tour 
of Capt. Dizuponne Costes and Lieut. 
JosepH Lesrix carrying them through 
Europe, Africa, South America, and the 
United States. The other was the fiight of 
Colonel LinpsercH through Central 
America and the West Indies. The most 
notable achievement of the French pair 
was the successful attempt where two of 
their countrymen had already failed in 
crossing the South Atlantic from St. 
Louis, Senegal, 2,150 miles to Port Natal, 
Brazil, in nineteen hours and five min- 
utes. Between October 10, 1927, when 
they left Paris, and February 11, 1928, 
when they reached New York, the two 
men flew 23,000 miles at an average 
speed of 107.5 miles an hour. Colonel 
LinDBERGH’s epochal flight, beginning in 
mid-December at Washington and termi- 
nating a month and a halflater at St. Louis, 
needs no recounting. But there still re- 
mains another paragraph to be written 
into the record as the anniversary of 
LinDBERGH’s Paris flight comes around. 

On April 12,1928, a Junkers monoplane, 
piloted by Capt. Hermann Koen, and 
carrying Baron GuNTHER von HuEnE- 
FELD and Major James Fitzmaurice of 
the Irish Air Force, zoomed into the dawn 
over Baldonnel Airdrome, Ireland, and 
disappeared to the west. One remembered 
that a month before Capt. WaLTer 
Hincuciirre and the Hon. Exsie Mac- 
Kay had left Cranwell Airdrome, Eng- 
land, in the Endeavor for the same goal, 
never to be heard from again—and 
wondered if the Bremen would find that 
same mysterious landing field. 

The arrival on an islet off Labrador a 
day and a half later, 1,500 miles from 
New York, her destination, is too freshly 
in mind to need repetition. It may be said 
once again, however, that for the first 
time an east-west flight from the Old 
World to the New was made by the 
Bremen. The most difficult of all passages 
yet attempted has been concluded, and at 
last the air bridge between the continents 
has been crossed both ways. Whether that 
fact can be made to justify the wholesale 
loss of life in the air during the past 
twelve months of transoceanic flying re- 
mains to be seen. At least, it has added a 
brilliant close to the greatest chapter of 
this international history. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


Republican, prominent mid-Massa- 

chusetts daily, comes a most inter- 
esting comment on our recent article 
concerning the Associated Press and its 
tendency to become sensational by way of 
keeping step with the popular temper. 
The writer of the letter, being himself a 
newspaperman, is qualified to render a 
fair opinion on the whole question of “tab- 
loid news” — a question which may fairly 


be argued both ways. 


Prec the office of the Springfield 


Dear Sir: 

It is a good omen when a thoughtful 
weekly review devotes two articles in a 
single issue to questions connected with 
the professional character and public serv- 
ice of the newspapers, as you have done in 
two contributions to THE INDEPENDENT 
for May 5, namely: “The Associated Press 
and Journalistic Jazz,” by Silas Bent, and 
“If You Know What I Mean,” by C. W. 
M. I wonder, however, whether Mr. Bent, 
though his criticism is entitled to be re- 
garded as expert, does not fall into the 
error commonly found among those who 
criticize the press from the “uplift” point 
of view — clergymen’s associations, wom- 
en’s clubs, groups of educators and so on. 
qMr. Bent says: “That sort of stuff, 
like the execution of a corset salesman’s 
paramour, stimulates savage and primi- 
tive appetites.” Actually, “that sort of 
stuff” does nothing of the kind. It merely 
arouses public interest regarding subjects 
which the newspaper reader of all classes is 
able to understand by virtue of the fact 
that he has normal human emotions and 
normal curiosity. When murder is com- 
mitted in the socially more advanced por- 
tions of the community, it is an event in 
which nearly everybody feels the interest 
of knowing what happened and why, and 
whether the accused person or persons will 
be convicted and punished. If the New 
York Times gave thirty-one inches of its 
news columns to a “routine, eleventh-hour, 
abortive stay of execution to Ruth Sny- 
der,” I do not think any one could accuse 
it of attaching disproportionate import- 
ance to a public event. Nor can any one 
say that the public’s interest in the case 
was manufactured by the newspapers. 
Progress will be made, I believe, by crit- 
ics of the press if they concentrate on what 
the newspapers do not print, or on errors of 
fact and distortion of sense in what they 
print rather than on the fact that certain 
types of news are of no constructive value 
to society. Obviously they are not; but 
just as obviously a daily newspaper must 
picture the events of the day, whether they 
be pleasant or unpleasant, and only a few 
persons fortified by particular religious 
convictions or a sense of social or personal 
superiority really desire newspapers which 
omit reports of affairs that are unpleasant 
or even criminal. This necessity of printing 
a complete record of events does not jus- 
tify “journalistic jazz.” That is a matter 


of “literary” style and taste. Indeed, 


“jazz” in great measure is mere vulgariza- 
tion of fact or simple journalistic faking — 
very often a cheap romanticizing of the 
trivial. Nothing that happens needs to be 
made the subject of meretricious news. 
{Let critics of the newspapers devote 
their attention to what the newspapers 
don’t print, or what they present inade- 
quately and erroneously. When the New 
York Times, in order to fit its news to the 
prescribed number of columns, condenses 
a judicial decision or commission report or 
the statement of a learned society, so that 
certain points are not adequately covered, 
it falls below its own standard, but it does 
not fall below its own standard or the ra- 
tional standard of any newspaper when it 
devotes thirty-one inches to a stay of 
execution to Ruth Snyder. When the As 
sociated Press misinterprets or fails tointer- 
pret the language of a complicated judicial 
decision, really requiring specialists for its 
interpretation, it fails in public service, but 
it does not fail in public service when it dis- 
tributes voluminous information about 
preparations for an Atlantic flight. 

{You will understand, of course, that I 
am not defending “journalistic jazz,” or 
the Associated Press’ flirtation with that 
dubious literary phenomenon. 


E. N. JENcKEs, Jr. 








READER in Chicago comes to the 

aid of his maligned neighborhood 
and calls upon us with some vigor to step 
down and present an explanation of re- 
marks ventured recently by our corre- 
spondent from Washington: 


Dear Sir: 

As one who for many years has been a 
reader of your periodical and who, gener- 
ally speaking, has had confidence in the 
accuracy and impartiality of its articles 
on political subjects, I am calling your 
attention to grave errors of both fact and 
opinion in your article on page 400 of the 
issue of April 28, 1928. Among others, 
there is the following statement: “In 
every campaign in which Deneen figures, 
his house is bombed or that of his chief 
candidate. It’s an old trick.” 

{I have been a resident of Chicago nearly 
thirty-three years and a friend of Senator 
Deneen nearly all that time, though not of 
his political faith, The statement above 
quoted is a bald, unvarnished falsehood. 
Prior to the recent campaign, no such in- 
cident even remotely touching Senator 
Deneen has ever occurred. 

The article further states: “ . . . several 
hundred thousand persons in Cook County 
. . . believe there isn’t the slightest doubt 
in the world that Deneen’s house and that 
of his confrere were bombed by Deneen’s 
workers.” It would be interesting to know 
how your correspondent could possibly 
have learned what “‘several hundred thou- 
sand persons” believe or do not believe. 
Obviously, this extravagant statement 
can be nothing more than mere assertion. 


Disregarding whether there are “several 
hundred thousand” or amy persons in 
Cook County who believe the statement 
quoted, there is no doubt that practically 
all intelligent Chicagoans consider it pre- 
posterous. It may be added that within 
fifty miles of Chicago there is a fair sized 
city the inhabitants of which practically 
all firmly believe that the earth is flat. 
{Again the article states: “The Cook 
County Non-partisan Committee is a 
Deneen organization pure and simple.” 
If there was or is an organization bearing 
the name quoted, I never heard of it. For 
purposes of this letter, I have asked news- 
paper men and others and no one of them 
had ever heard of it. 

And again: “In reality, one gang simply 
succeeded another.” Whether the section 
of the Republican party headed by Senator 
Deneen may be properly characterized as 
a “gang” or not is perhaps in part, at 
least, a matter of opinion. As State legis- 
lator, public prosecutor, Governor, and 
Senator, Deneen has discharged his duties 
in such manner as to gain the approbation 
of most decent people in Chicago whether 
Republican or Democrat. 

Wii1aM RotHMann. 


Mr. Rothmann’s criticism is fair and 
to the point. We shall answer it by con- 
sidering its parts in order: 1. The bomb- 
ing trick charged against Senator Deneen 
may seem preposterous, but our corte- 
spondent, on the scene and reporting his 
reactions, gave it credence. It is his own 
personal opinion, and our columns are 
open to it. 2. As for the “Cook County 
Non-partisan Committee,” our corte- 
spondent evidently had reference to some 
rose by another name with nonpartisan 
purpose. 3. The statement: “in reality, 
one gang simply succeeded another” is 
again a personal opinion. It is grounded on 
the fact that Senator Deneen, in order to 
combat political gangs, has in the process 
fought fire with fire. Some of his political 
alliances have not been without question. 
His return from Washington to the funeral 
of Diamond Joe Esposito indicated that 
he was not above dealing with the “under- 
world.” It is our opinion, as well as that 
of our correspondent, that he has or- 
ganized a political machine that represents 
a “gang.” 

Thus our correspondent has ventured 
two opinions which may be taken by 
critics as extravagances, and made one 
misstatement by inventing a name for 4 
committee. The opinions are not criminal, 
but we can see Mr. Rothmann’s point. We 
are glad to have his criticism. As for the 
misstatement, it is excusable only on the 
ground that enthusiasm sometimes leads 
to carelessness; and if there is anything 
which can breed enthusiasm of any and 
all varieties, it is a political campaign 
done in the grand manner. 
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| (Continued from page 509) author has 


turned out priceless material for the Re- 
publican campaign committee. When a 
deserving Democrat waves his arms and 
legs and howls about oil and corruption, 
his Republican opponent can always 
read from “Tammany Hall” aloud. 

In two ways the book seems open to 
legitimate criticism. First, while Mr. 
Werner gives admirable full-length por- 
traits of the Tammany bosses, of Tweed 
and Croker and Big Tim Sullivan and 
Charley Murphy, while he elaborates the 
periods of Tammany’s greatest successes 
and shames, he conveys somehow the im- 
pression that the rule of Tammany in 
New York City has been more certain and 
sustained than was actually the case. In 
his preoccupation with the high lights of 
Tammany, he pays too little attention to 
the drab days of Republican, reform, 
independent, and fusion rule. His book, 
therefore, as an historical document 
seems a trifle warped. Secondly, he spends 
a great deal too much time in proving 
the obvious. One page of a prostitute’s 
testimony suffices to show that Tammany 
policemen took money for “protection” 
and that the money went “higher up.” 
But Mr. Werner rubs the moral, or the 
immoral, in by quoting ten or more pages 
of such testimony, and does the same sort 
of thing again and again. His book would 
be improved by blue-penciling many un- 
necessary and repetitious pages. 

With all this, the book is as interesting 
as it is picturesque. This dreadful story of 
public indifference, of dishonor and cor- 
ruption on the part of politicians and 
officials, is an almost incredible indict- 
ment of American democracy. It is ap- 
palling to think that such fruit can grow 
on the Liberty Tree planted by the Fa- 
thers. Mr. Werner does not pause to 
moralize. He quotes chapter and verse 
with grim irony and a certain detachment. 
This is what Tammany Hall was. Can the 
tiger change his stripes? 


nek & & 


The Bonney Family. By Ruth Suckow. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


be ~ panoramic portrait of a quarter 
century of Middle Western family 
life represents a step forward in Ruth 
Suckow’s artistic development. Miss 
Suckow writes of Iowa, the State where 
she was born, and of its people with a 
quiet assurance and power that place 
her high among contemporary novelists. 
But the Bonney family, father and mother, 
Warren, Sarah, and the twins, are neither 
particularly interesting nor unusual. Not 
even the death of Mother Bonney 
and the remarriage of Mr. Bonney, 
a sincere but erratic little clergyman, 
provides the awakening touch of drama. 
Warren’s revolt and Sarah’s patient ac- 
ceptance of small-town college life seem 
appropriately part of the hot fertile monot- 
ony of the Middle West. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Private SmitH versus SMITH. 1. Comment on 
the title of the article. Does it fill the specifications 
of a good title? In order to test it, try to think of a 
better one. 2, What examples does Mr. Smith use in 
contrasting the treatment accorded ex-service men 
today with the treatment accorded service men ten 
years ago? Is his method of comparison effective? 
3. Have you, in. your own experience, noticed a 
marked change of attitude in the public between 
1917 and 1928? Has the war been forgotten? If so, 
why should ex-soldiers be forgotten with it? 4. 
Can you offer any reason for public hostility toward 
war veterans? 5. “. . . all of the apparent interest 
in the service man during war time is merely bait to 
lure him into being the ‘goat’ for those who remain 
in the security of their homes.” Comment, noticing 
that this is not the direct criticism of Mr. Smith. 
6. Define: liaison. 7. Who was the gentleman, close 
to President Harding, who found the Veterans’ 
Bureau a source of personal profit? 


Nortu Carouina Hues a De tusion. 1. Why is 
the date, “May 20, 1775,” inscribed upon the seal 
of North Carolina? What event, legendary or his- 
torical, is connected with it? 2. Discuss the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration, and examine the evidence 
presented against it by Mr. Shea. Does he convince 
you that no such document could actually have been 
framed and sworn to on the date given? 3. To bol- 
ster or discountenance Mr. Shea’s position, consult 
histories and encyclopedias. If you can find a state 
history of North Carolina, written by a Carolinian, 
give it particular attention. Does it put up a reason- 
able argument for believing in the declaration? 4. 
How do you account for the fact that North Caro- 
lina continues to hold the declaration genuine, when 
the rest of the country finds it spurious? 5. Mention 
other events of history which hang between legend 
and fact. What of the story of Capt. John Smith 
and Pocahontas? Of stories such as the cherry-tree 
legend which has grown up around the youthful 
Washington? 6. Explain the part each of the follow- 
ing had in the matter of the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion: William Wirt; Thomas Jefferson; John Adams 
(distinguish from his son); Col. John McKnitt Alex- 
ander. Tell in your own words the story of the dec- 
laration. 7. Criticize the style of the article. 


Back Stace 1n Wasuincron. 1. If Smith were 
nominated on the Democratic ticket would you 
choose for him a wet or dry running mate? Would 
you choose a wet or a dry to run with Hoover? 2. 
Identify Col. William J. Donovan and Col. “Jack” 
MacNider, suggested by the correspondent as Vice 
Presidential timber. 3. Discuss the outcome of re- 
cent Presidential primaries, particularly the Demo- 
cratic in California and the Republican in Indiana. 
4. What important statement bearing on the cam- 
paign has been issued recently by Andrew J. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury? What is the nature of the 
situation which gives Mr. Mellon so much impor- 
tance in the campaign? 


Issen: 1828-1906. 1. First study the content of 
the poem. What does it have to say? Supposing you 
know little of Ibsen, what does it tell you about 
him? Or assuming that you know Ibsen well, does 
the poem add anything to your conception of him? 
2. Of what nationality was Ibsen? During what 
years did he do his important work? Name at least 
four plays of which he is the author. 3. What did 
Ibsen contribute to dramatic technique? What to 
the range of subjects for dramatic treatment? How 
was he regarded by his contemporaries? Let some 
member of the class prepare a biographical report on 
his life and present it at the next discussion period. 
It might be interesting to delve into some of Ibsen’s 
plays. 3. Next study the structure of the poem. Is 
it a good sonnet? Discuss its qualities in the light of 
what you already know about sonnet writing. 











Autographs Bought and Sold 

We carry one of the most extensive 
collections of Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents in the world. Send 
for our price catalogue of 4472 titles. 

Cash paid for collections or individual 
specimens. Correspondence from owners 
solicited. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
: 25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H. 


65 miles from Boston 
SQUARE BRICK HOUSE, 125 YEARS OLD, ON HILLTOP 

10 rooms, water, steam heat, good condition. 
Never before on market. Farm 150 acres. 
One of most beautiful places in Southern 
N. H. 12 miles from Peterborough. Price 
$15,000. 

M. G. STARRETT 

90 West Street New York City 




















FOR RENT OR SALE 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


Early American remodeled, 11 rooms, 3 fire- 
places, 2 baths. 4 minutes’ walk to bathing 
beach, 3 to golf links; convenient trains, 
boats. (Can be divided). 


Cc. R. KNIGHT 


27 West 67th St. New York 





REST FOR ELDERLY LADIES 
Do you long for peace, rest and sunshine? Beautiful 
roses and a garden of old-fashioned flowers? I have 
them all at my own home in the lovely Westchester 
Hills. Number of guests limited. 
Special diets carefully superintended. 
Rates $75.00 per week up. Particulars on re- 


quest. 
MRS. SARAH U. HARDING. 
405 Gramatan Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


VILLA LUCIA 


Lugano, Switzerland 
Delightful, reasonable vacation in beautiful surroundings. 
Rates and details 
Miss Muller, House in Pines, Norton, Mass. 








BRING TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK? 
Worried about the Children? 
Want advice on suburban location, best public 
schools, eeeety_geciceadion district, 14 miles from 


the city? 
HENRY W. FOSTER 
South Orange Maplewood, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
For getaing address 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTO . NEW JERSEY 




















WOODBURY COURSE IN OBSERVATION 


Mental and Emctional Training through Line and Color 
Summer School July. Boston, Mass. Ogunquit, Me. 
New Training Schools opens October first. 
CuHar_es H. Woopsury, N.A., EstHER G. BARROWS 
Write Secretary, 231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


TECHNICAL — 15 CENTS A PAGE 
FLORENCE BARBER 


Public St her 
2025 Broadway ( pines wnkd 





New York City 





HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 


Authors’ Representative 
I am a Wrriter, Editor, Critic, Author, Reviewer of many 
years’ experience. Book manuscripts, short stories, 
articles, poems edited, typed, criticized, written, marketed. 
jaa advised. Send for my Authors’ Aid Leaflet 


ew Jersey 











DEBATE 







Cartoon by Cesare 





of keen political interest is taking place in the June FORUM 
Magazine. 





Whether or not Al Smith is elected to the presidency at the 
coming election, it is predicted that an unusual political situation 
will develop that will deeply affect party politics in this 
country. 







The point at issue is a three-sided one, —Stanley Frost, Wash- 
ington journalist and political writer, opens the debate. 
Michael Williams, Editor oo COMMONWEAL, and authorita- 
tive spokesman for the Catholics of America, follows him 
















closely. The final word is spoken by William Bennett Munro, Pr 
Professor of Government at Harvard University. 
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Michael Williams versus William B. Munro 5 
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BUY THE JUNE FORUM MAGAZINE AT THE NEWS STAND—40c ft 
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